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AMERICAN POLITICS. 


Tue Presidential election of 1904 must always stand as an epoch in 
the political history of the United States. It was a memorable event, 
not because the result was unexpected, but because a popular verdict of 
such tremendous proportions has never been equalled. 

At the time of the writing of my last contribution to THE Forum, 
the campaign was in progress and the retlection of President Roosevelt 
was predicted as the natural result of indications then perceptible. No 
one could have then foretold —and, in fact, no one did foretell — that 
President Roosevelt would receive the unprecedented popular plurality 
of over 2,500,000 votes, that he would be given the electoral vote of 
every State which has ever been in the Republican column, and that, in 
addition, he would sweep Missouri from her old Democratic moorings. 
The popular pluralities received by McKinley over Bryan, 849,000, and 
by Grant over Greeley, 762,000, which had previously been regarded as 
almost unapproachable, fade into insignificance beside the enormous 
total placed to President Raosevelt’s credit. 





Bryan was a badly defeated 
candidate in 1900, when McKinley’s majority in the electoral college 
was 137 votes; but Judge Parker was buried under the greater major- 
ity of 196, 

It is not my purpose, at this late day, to review the campaign, 
which, after an uneventful progress of several weeks, ended in a whirl- 
wind of sensational charges and denials, nor to examine, except briefly, 
into the factors which entered into the result. The chief element, 
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undoubtedly, was the personality of President Roosevelt, which appealed 
with great force to the American people. It was pointed out in THE 
ForuM months ago that the Democrats were in error when they forced 
a personal fight upon the President. They could not make the country 
believe that he was not to be trusted. The very characteristics which 
the Democratic orators held up to ridicule were the ones which attract 
the average American — the energy which does not hesitate to act even 
at the risk of making a mistake; the courage which does not fear to 
speak without regard to consequences; the instinct which exposes and 
condemns official misdoing with more impulsiveness than caution. The 
Democrats characterized President Roosevelt as strenuous, erratic, and 
unsafe; but they could not disguise the fact that the forcefulness of his 
individuality compelled admiration, and they could not question his 
honesty. The result of the election was, therefore, a great personal 
tribute to the President, a tribute emphasized in more than one State 
where the electoral vote was given to him while the same voters placed 
a candidate of the opposite party in the gubernatorial chair. It was the 
belief that he had the courage and the ability to protect the interests of 
all, to give everybody a square deal, that won him the adherence of mill- 
ions of American citizens. 

The positive character of Mr. Roosevelt appeared in decided contrast 
to the superabundant caution and vacillation of Judge Parker. The 
latter did not, at any time during the campaign, appear to marked 
advantage. There are intimations that he was badly advised; but 
whether this be true or not, his actions disconcerted many of his fol- 
lowers. He shifted his position with every change of tide. At one 
time, he would not leave Esopus or make any speeches beyond the 
shelter of his own porch; at another time, he was being whirled ina 
special train through many States, delivering addresses twice and thrice 
a day. The climax came when he repeatedly charged that Chairman 
Cortelyou had been transferred by the President from the Department 
of Commerce and Labor to the head of the Republican national com- 
mittee in order to compel contributions from corporations, under penalty 
of exposing information obtained from them while occupying the former 
position. Of all the mistakes made in the campaign this was the most 
nearly fatal. It was a direct charge of blackmail, asserted and reas- 
serted until it permeated the public mind. It was an assertion which, 
if true, would have heaped obloquy upon Mr. Cortelyou and consigned 
the President to deserved defeat. Every one who knew Mr. Cortelyou 
knew him to be a man of clean hands; but, of course, the great major- 
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ity of the voters, not being personally acquainted with him, might well 
believe that such an accusation made upon high authority contained a 
basis of truth. 

It was at this juncture that President Roosevelt entered the arena. 
He handled his opponent without gloves. He spoke with indio>ant 
impetuosity. He characterized each and every assertion of Judge 
Parker as a wicked falsehood. The accusations were denounced as “mon- 
strous,” and in conclusion he again asserted that they were “ unqualified- 
ly and atrociously false.” Of all the documents which ever appeared in 
a political campaign, this open letter of President Roosevelt must stand 
as the most vigorous and the most unusual. There was no evading it. 
There it stood, challenging denial and proof. For twenty-four hours 
the entire country waited in anxious expectation for the disclosure of 
the evidence upon which Judge Parker had based his assertions. It 
was not forthcoming. From that moment the result of the election was 
a foregone conclusion; but it is not an exaggeration to say that President 
Roosevelt’s single utterance during the campaign brought to him the 
support of thousands of wavering minds. His action was characteristic, 
both as to language and method. It disregarded all precedent, but the 
President, with his remarkable insight into the public mind, felt that 
no other course was open. It would have been easy for Chairman Cor- 
telyou or Senator Lodge or any other friend of the administration to 
have spoken, but the President knew that their words would have failed 
of convincing effect. He knew that the country would listen to him as 
it would to none other, and he spoke with an emphasis which left no 
room for doubt. He felt that his honor had been assailed, and he 
defended himself in manly fashion. The result showed that the people 
like a man who knows when the “silence of self-respect ” ought to be 
broken by a few resounding blows. 


It is natural to turn from this manifestation of approval for man- 
liness to another phase of the election, equally indicative of the char- 
acter of the American people. This was the intelligence displayed by 
the voters in deciding for themselves that the party lines could and 
should be demolished in the interest of good government. In no less 
than five States which gave their electoral votes to President Roosevelt, 
Democratic State executives were chosen. Colorado, Massachusetts, 
Minnesota, Missouri, and Montana were the quintette of States which 
deserve to be enrolled upon the banner of political fame. They represent 
a tremendous stride forward in the direction of untrammelled suffrage, 
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In Massachusetts, where Republican electors were chosen by a plu- 
rality of nearly 93,000, a Democratic governor was elected by a plurality 
of about 35,000. It is thus evident that over 100,000 voters, entering 
the voting booth with a complicated ballot in their hands, possessed 
both the intelligence and the independence to bring about diverse politi- 
cal results. There is much basis for pleasant reflection also in the fact 
that these voters very largely belonged to what is known as the laboring 
element. In Missouri the Democratic candidate for governor had made 
himself conspicuous by his bold crusade against dishonest legislators, and 
the people enthusiastically voted him into office, while at the same time 
they chose Republican electors and a Republican legislature. 

Every American who hopes for and believes in the permanency of 
this Republic, and who knows that this permanency must be based upon 
the wise exercise of the right of suffrage, cannot help but indulge in 
optimistic comment as he studies this phase of the recent election. Its 
moral effect upon the country is beyond computation. It shows that 
the voters do not go to the polls in great masses to be voted at the dic- 
tation of party “bosses.” These men in Massachusetts, Colorado, Min- 
nesota, Missouri, and Montana, thought and acted for themselves. It 
shows, too, that this independence is not sectional. No two States 
could be farther apart in their local environment than Massachusetts 
and Montana, yet in each the same result was attained. Believing in 
the necessity and wisdom of party organization, and realizing that with- 
out devotion to party it will be impossible to preserve such organi- 
zation, it nevertheless seems to me that the spectacle presented by these 
five States is one which encourages every upholder of honest and inde- 
pendent government. It puts a premium upon good administration. 
If in the future the executive of a State is made to feel more forcibly 
than ever that the retention of his party in power rests upon the record 
of right conduct, the voters in the five States which have been named 
builded better than they knew. 


There is still another feature of the election which is worthy of con- 
sideration. If the ignorance of political prophets and managers was 
never before demonstrated, the result of November 8 made it as clear as 
day. The men who were supposed to know what was going to happen 
were as completely in the dark as the veriest tyro in politics. Even the 
newspapers groped in a misty uncertainty. Most of them predicted 
Mr. Roosevelt’s election. It did not take the spirit of prophecy to fore- 
tell that result. Not one of them, however, gave any indication of the 
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overwhelming character of Mr. Roosevelt’s victory; while some of them, 
with every intention of presenting the unbiassed truth to their readers, 
were wildly misleading. The postal-card poll of “The Brooklyn Eagle,” 
for instance, gave Parker a plurality of 180,000 in Greater New York, 
and a plurality of 75,000 in the State. As a matter of fact, Parker 
received 40,000 in Greater New York, and Roosevelt carried the State 
by 175,000. 

Moreover, the Republican managers, in their most extravagant 
claims, fell far short of the actual figures. Ex-Secretary Root, bringing 
a message of confidence.to the President, informed him that New York 
State would give him its electoral vote by 60,000, a total more than 
100,000 distant from the result. The forecast of the Republican 
national committee gave Roosevelt 289 votes; the Democratic national 
committee predicted Parker’s election by 265 votes. Up tothe very 
day of the election, West Virginia was placed in the doubtful column by 
nearly every unprejudiced prophet. Its plurality for Roosevelt was 
nearly 32,000, as against 21,000 given to McKinley in 1900. The 
Illinois Republican committee, on November 7, claimed the State by 
125,000. The tremendous plurality of 300,000 was as much a surprise 
to the managers as to everybody else. The verdict rendered by the 
people of Missouri was absolutely unexpected. It was not even sug- 
gested in the wildest forecast. And so, throughout the entire list of 
States, the fact was emphasized that the voters took the matter into their 
own hands, without consulting with or even notifying the leaders of 
their intentions. 

It will be natural, in the future, if we accept with some degree of 
doubt the accuracy of postal-card polls and the predictions of party 
managers. We take it for granted that political organizations will con- 
tinue to indulge in expensive canvasses, because they must necessarily 
secure some basis upon which to figure; but the silent voter, who keeps 
his own counsel, can render these canvasses ridiculous. This means 
that, in the future, more than in the past, the campaign managers will 
be compelled to rely less upon the power of party discipline and devo- 
tion and more upon the presentation of facts and arguments. The 
party which seeks victory must be in a position to deserve it. The 
people reason and scrutinize. They read for themselves the record and 
then they render the verdict. Certainly this is the lesson plainly to be 
read from the recent election; and it behooves those who are intrusted 
With the power of administration to see that they keep the record 
clear, 
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The authority which has been placed in the hands of the Republican 
party is absolute. Its President has been elected by a majority unpar- 
alleled and he might well argue that such an indorsem@nt gave him a 
freedom of action not possessed by his predecessors. The leaders in 
Congress, with 118 majority in the House and nearly two-thirds of the 
Senate, might, with equal force, assert that the way was open to them 
to indulge in partisan legislation. Up to the present time, however, the 
Republicans seem to have been sobered into a deep sense of responsibility 
by the very magnitude of their power. First of all, President Roosevelt, 
on the night of election day, announced that he would not be a can- 
didate for reélection, and that he would devote himself to furthering the 
highest and best interests of the American people. His speeches since 
that time have elaborated his purpose to be a President of the entire 
people and to exercise with wise restraint the authority vested in him. 
Secretary Shaw, of the Treasury Department, and Speaker Cannon, rep- 
resenting the legislative branch of the Government, have each issued 
statements assuring the country that they will stand on guard against 
extravagant appropriations. They have done everything possible to 
convince the American people that there will be no abuse of power, and 
that prudence will characterize every action. The country is reassured 
by these expressions and confidently expects that the promises which 
they contain will be redeemed. 

As pointed out in THe Forum during the campaign, there was no 
real vital issue involved in the contest between the parties, and the 
result of the election undoubtedly manifested general satisfaction with 
Republican policies. The gold standard, the treatment of the Philippine 
problem, the development of the merchant marine, the creation and 
all these and other tenets 
of the Republican party have been sustained. Last, but not least, the 





maintenance of great internal improvements 


American people expressed their belief in the principle of protection. 
There is, however, a very serious question whether, in view of the 
declaration of the Republican national platform, there is not incumbent 
upon the party the duty of so rearranging the details of the tariff sched- 
ules as to remove obvious irregularities and prevent possible extortion. 
This question President Roosevelt is inclined to answer in the aflirma- 
tive. Since the election he has discussed the subject with the recog- 
nized leaders of his party, and he is considering the advisability of 
an extra session of Congress, to which assembly he will address a mes- 
sage dealing entirely with tariff revision. No authorized, official dec- 


laration of his position has yet been made, nor have we seen any utter- 
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ance which might be taken as definitely outlining the purpose of the 
administration. The nearest approach, possibly, is the speech of Vice- 
President-elect Fairbanks, at Boston, and even this address is extremely 
vague. Mr. Fairbanksassured the country that “Republican alterations 
are to be made, when necessary, along protective lines,” and then he 


added: 


The Republican party has revised tariff schedules in the past when revision was 
essential, and it will not hesitate in the future to subject them to careful scrutiny 
ind alteration, so that our protective system may be just in its operation. Whenever 
change of schedules is essential in the public interest the alteration will be made; it 
will be made advisedly; it will be made with full knowledge, not in response to 
mere sentiment, but agreeably to sound economic necessity. Any other policy is 
obviously unwise and disturbing in its tendency. 


The qualifying phrase “when necessary,” is delightfully indefinite 
and leaves us in a state of uncertainty as to whether the time for revi- 
sion has arrived. One fact, however, is prominently revealed. If the 
President shall determine that the duty of revision is a present one, he 
will be confronted by a division in his party. There are Republicans of 
prominence in all sections of the country who believe that a revision and 
a reduction of the tariff are imperatively demanded; but there are other 
Republicans whose prominence, experience, and wisdom entitle their 
views to every consideration, who are equally positive that no attempt 
to alter the tariff should be made. Speaker Cannon, and at least half of 
the Republican members of the Ways and Means Committee, are doubt- 
ers of the expediency of revision. More than that proportion of the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee is opposed to tariff legislation. Senator Hale, 
of Maine, has asserted most emphatically that he will contest any effort 
to change the tariff. Many other Senators take the view that in enter- 
ing upon a tariff discussion they would provoke the disquietude and 
anxiety which the country has voted to avoid. Senator Mitchell, of 
Oregon, voicing the sentiment of the people of the Pacific coast, wants 
his party to “let well enough alone.” Other leaders realize that tariff 
legislation is a dangerous rock which wise pilots do well to avoid. Sec- 
retary Shaw would compromise by extending the system of drawbacks 
and entirely eliminating revision. It is impossible at this time to pre- 
dict the outcome; but it is probable that the extra session will be called, 
and that thereupon Congress will take up the question of tariff revision, 
will discuss it thoroughly, and, by caucus action, will decide to make the 
fewest possible changes consistent with an effort to equalize the sched- 


ule. This seems to be the programme. It will be well for the party if 
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nothing worse happens. Experience has shown, however, that any ef- 
fort to adjust the tariff is equivalent to opening Pandora’s box. 


One other subject promises to give the Republican majority a few 
anxious moments. Immediately following the election, the statement 
was made, upon apparently excellent authority, that the Republicans in 
the Fifty-ninth Congress would undertake to secure, by legislation, the 
reduction of Congressional representation from the South. Jt will be 
remembered that an agitation in this direction was begun in the last ses- 
sion by Representative Crumpacker, of Indiana, who, with a coterie of 
fellow-Republicans, persisted in bringing the question of Southern rep- 
resentation to the attention of their colleagues and of the country. His 
position, briefly stated, was that in the South the negro should be al- 
lowed to vote, or, if disfranchised, the representation should be propor- 
tionately contracted. 

Every one is aware of the fact that there is a vast difference in 
the Southern States between population and votes actually cast. In 
Alabama, for instance, the first Congressional district has a population of 
181,781, while the total vote is only 5,974. The third Alabama dis- 
trict, with a population of 223,409, has a recorded vote of 9,045. In 
Arkansas, in the election of 1902, there were 4,798 votes cast in the first 
district, where the population is 180,770; and in each of the remaining 
six districts, each with a population of about 190,000, the average total 
of votes cast was 5,000. The leader of the Democratic minority in the 
House is Representative John Sharp Williams, whose district in Missis- 
sippi contains a population of 190,885, and who “was reélected to the 
Fifty-eighth Congress without opposition, receiving 1,433 votes.” One 
of Mr. Williams’ colleagues, whose district boasts a population of 211,- 
521, received 2,022 votes, which represented every recorded ballot. 
The average total vote received by members of Congress from Missis- 
sippi is less than 2,000, each district, however, containing nearly 
200,000 people. 

All of the Southern States present the same disparity between popu- 
lation and voting strength. The contrast between this condition in the 
South and the Congressional districts in Massachusetts is very marked. 
In the sixth district of the latter State the population is 200,266, and 
the votes cast in 1902 numbered 33,428. Each district in Massachu- 
setts, averaging 200,000 population, shows a record of from 25,000 to 
45,000 votes cast for the Congressional nominees. Of course, the figures 
for New York are still more striking; but lest it be said that a compar- 
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ison of the agricultural regions of the South with the manufacturing and 
thickly settled centres of the North is not altogether fair, it might be 
said that in lowa,a farming State, the number of votes cast in each dis- 
trict ranges from 25,000 to 40,000. 

There can be no question, therefore, that the representation of the 
South in Congress is based upon a population which does not exercise 
the right of suffrage. The Republicans in the House, who have long 
looked askance at the solid battalion of Southern Democratic Congress- 
men, essayed last session to inaugurate legislative action; but the desire 
to adjourn, together with the approach of the campaign, led to a post- 
ponement of consideration. As the Republicans will have a majority 
of 118 in the next House, the advocates of a change are suggesting 
action. Some of the leaders are unquestionably in earnest. When the 
recent campaign opened, and there secmed to be a possibility of a close 
outcome, so far as Congressional districts were concerned, there was 
much resentment among the party managers over the fact that the Dem- 
ocrats entered upon the contest with 126 districts in the South assured 
to them. The Republican national committee undertook to educate the 
public mind upon the subject, issuing a pamphlet showing the extent 
of the actual deprivation of suffrage, and exposing the false representa- 
tion, so-called, of the South in Congress. Speaker Cannon, in his cam- 
paign in New England, took especial pains to emphasize the disadvantage 
of the voters in that section. He showed, for instance, that although 
the vote of one Congressional district in Massachusetts would equal the 
vote of seven or eight districts in a Southern State, the Southern Demo- 
crats would secure seven or eight members, while the Northern Repub- 
licans would obtain only one. Republican campaign orators all over the 
country followed the same line of thought. 

While the result showed that there was nothing to fear in the solid 
nucleus of Southern Democratic Representatives, the fact remains that 
the conditions complained of still exist, and that the Republican leaders 
in the House will, during the next session, endeavor to bring about a 
change. Should they go far enough to obtain consideration in the 
House for a measure to reduce Southern representation, the passage of 
the measure might be anticipated, for the enormous Républican majority 
insures the enactment, as far as the House is concerned, of the most 
partisan legislation. In the Senate, even with its Republican majority 
of twenty-six in the next Congress, we may expect a repetition of the 
memorable “Force Bill” struggle, in which Senator Gorman achieved 
national fame. The rules of the House do not countenance filibuster- 
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ing; the rules of the Senate allow the minority opportunity to contest 
and delay through weeks and months. The Democrats, therefore, will 
make their fight in the Senate; and there will be no vote until every 
resource of parliamentary strategy has been exhausted. 

When this struggle is begun in the Senate, as it will be if the Re- 
publicans force the issue, an interesting constitutional question will arise. 
The Crumpacker idea, so-called, is based upon the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment to the Constitution, which provides: 

When the right to vote at any election for the choice of electors for President 
and Vice-President of the United States, representatives in Congress, the executive 
and judicial officers of a State, or the members of the legislature thereof, is denied 
to any of the male inhabitants of such State, being twenty-one years of age, and cit- 
izens of the United States, or in any way abridged, except for participation in rebel 
lion or other crime, the basis of representation therein shall be reduced in the pro 
portion which the number of such male citizens shall bear to the whole number of 
male citizens twenty-one years of age in such State. 

This is plain enough; but the point is raised that the Fourteenth 
Amendment is repealed by the Fifteenth, adopted five years later, which 
declares that “the right of citizens of the United States to vote shall not 
be denied or abridged by the United States, or by any State, on account 
of race, color, or previous condition of servitude.” 

The argument advanced to support this contention is ingenious and 
must certainly attract attention through its plausibility. It asserts that 
the Fourteenth Amendment hints at negro disfranchisement, but the 
Fifteenth Amendment flatly forbids the act which the former under- 
takes to punish. It is asserted, further, that there can be no such thing 
as a State law which denies or abridges the right to vote “on account 
of race, color, or previous condition of servitude.” Any legislation, to 
quote the argument of those who uphold this view, which is open to that 
interpretation can be challenged, and, if found obnoxious, it ceases, ipso 
facto, to exist. Consequently, from this point of view, the remedy for 


the conditions which bring about a disparity between votes and popula- 
tion in the Southern districts is to be found in judicial decision and not 
in Congressional interference. If the courts determine that there is a 
denial or abridgment of the right to vote through State legislation, that 
legislation being unconstitutional is immediately inoperative, and the 
vld laws which the new enactment proposed to repeal are again in force. 

Whether or not this argument will appeal to Congress remains to 
be seen; but it is certain that should an attempt be seriously made to 
reduce Southern representation, the contest in the Senate will be a bitter 
and tedious struggle. 
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If the Republican party finds itself confronted with the serious prob- 
lems which accompany power aud responsibility, the Democratic party 
is none the less concerned. It has experienced a crushing defeat. What 
of its future ? 

This question has been very thoroughly discussed, and, as might be 
imagined, in an optimistic mood. The Democratic mind, viewed in the 
light of experience, is extremely hopeful. It has always gone down to 
defeat with its colors flying, and has always, on the morning after an 
adverse election, looked forward with confidence toa successful outcome 
of the next contest at the polls. This optimism has again been mani- 
fested. Only one despondent note has been sounded, and this, curiously 
enough, has emanated from Mr. Henry Watterson, the veteran and bril- 
liant editor of “The Louisville Courier Journal.” From Mr. Watterson’s 
point of view, the horizon is thick with heavy clouds, through which no 
glimpse of sunshine finds its way. He points out that the Democratic 
party held sway in this country for about fifty years, and was not dis- 
lodged until a cataclysm came in the dislodgement of slavery through 
the bitter and bloody medium of civil war. Mr. Watterson believes 
that the Republican party has entered upon a long lease of power. He 
thinks that it will retain this supremacy until some great political revo- 
lution occurs, and he can see nothing provocative of such a revolution at 
the present time. It is possible, he argues, that the high protective 
tariff will, in the future, work such an injury to the people as to be un- 
endurable, in which case the dominant party will be dethroned; but he 
believes that it will be many years before the American people awake to 
a realization of the burdens under which he asserts they suffer. So 
Mr. Watterson has gone to Europe, leaving behind him a trail of 
dark despair. 

The great mass of Democrats are not in such pessimistic mood. 
They have accepted the verdict with equanimity. It was, in fact, too 
overwhelming to admit of anything but philosophical resignation. At 
the same time, they have not been crushed out of all power of recuper- 


o themselves 


ation; and already they have taken steps to consider amon; 


the best methods of deserving and receiving popular support. A review 
of the political history of the country, even in recent years, justilies (his 


optimism. For instance, the defeat of Greeley by Grant in 1872, which, 
until 1904, was the most signal verdict ever rendered by the American 
people, was followed by Democratic victory in 1876, when Samuel J. 
Tilden was elected, and should have been declared, President of the 
United States. The Democratic landslide, which carried Representative 
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Crisp to the Speaker’s chair, is another illustration of the rapidity with 
which the political wheel revolves in this country. Even if President 
Roosevelt was elected by an unprecedented majority, and although the 
Democrats will be a pitifully small minority in the next Congress, and 
while the continuance of the Republican party in power is probable, 
there may come a change in 1908 which will completely obliterate the 
record of 1904. 

At least one distinguished Republican has sounded a note of warn- 
ing. Immediately after the election Secretary Taft advised his party 
colleagues not to abuse the remarkable confidence which had been re- 
posed in them, and pointed out that improper administration would be 
followed by a just rebuke. Mr. Taft rightly judges the American peo- 
ple. One of the great factors which led to the Republican victory was 
the satisfaction and content felt by the nation in the existing order of 
things. If, however, these conditions change; if the legislators run riot, 
either in the enactment of laws or in the appropriations for government 
expenditures; if the rights of the individual are sacrificed in order that 
trusts and combinations may be made more powerful, there will come a 
revulsion of public feeling which will be fatal to the party in power. 
The expressions from leading Republicans already quoted indicate that 
they appreciate these facts. The lesson of the independent vote has not 
been lost. 


Meanwhile, the Democrats have no policy or programme. They are 
evidently determined to await developments. There is no immediate 
need of declaration. The responsibility of positive action is with the 
Republicans. 

It is not yet apparent which wing of the Democratic party will con- 
trol the organization. In previous articles in THe Forum the writer 
has dwelt upon the chasm which exists in the Democratic party, and 
has emphasized the difficulty of securing harmony of action between 
factions holding views diametrically different. Between Mr. Grover 
Cleveland, on the one hand, and Mr. William J. Bryan, on the other, 
there is a gulf as wide as that which separated Dives and Lazarus. 
Both of them are men of strong convictions, and each has a personal 
following of large proportions. Judge Parker, who represented the 
Cleveland wing of the party, was attacked by Mr. Bryan before his nom- 
ination and was supported by him after nomination in lukewarm fash- 
ion. Mr. Bryan made some speeches in the West, but the Cleveland- 
Parker management kept him entirely out of the Eastern States, where 
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he was not wanted. It is an old and well-established proverb that a 
house divided against itself must fall. The Democratic party, at the 
present time, is a house divided against itself. As long as it continues 
in this condition, it may confidently expect disaster. 

The result of this situation, it seems to me, will be the permanent 
separation of one element of the party from the other. It has already 
been demonstrated that a very large number of the Democrats who left 
their party in 1896 and 1900 have now aligned themselves with the 
Republicans. It has also been made very apparent that the Democrats 
who so enthusiastically supported Mr. Bryan in those two campaigns 
could not bring themselves to vote for Judge Parker in 1904, because he 
did not represent the principles and views enunciated by their leader. 
As oil and water will not mix, there is no reason for believing that in 
1908 these two divergent factions will coalesce. Unless human nature 
changes, it is hardly likely that a nominee of Mr. Bryan’s stamp will 
receive the suffrages of the conservatives, or that a nominee with Mr. 
Cleveland’s indorsement will command the support of the radicals. 
What, then, will the Democrats do? Every one knows that the nu- 
cleus which remains after the conservatives and the radicals have been 
eliminated is not sufficiently large to carry a candidate into the White 
House. I believe, and it seems to me that an analysis of the vote offers 
considerable foundation for the belief, that if Mr. Bryan, or an out-and- 
out Bryan adherent, had been nominated, he would have received more 
votes than Judge Parker; and, on the other hand, it seems certain that 
if Judge Parker had not been associated with Mr. Bryan and Bryanism, 
he would have given Mr. Roosevelt a closer race. As it was, the Bryan- 
ites refrained from voting because they were not in sympathy with Judge 
Parker and the interests which he represented; while thousands of in- 
dependents, who might have been willing to trust him in the White 
House, were afraid that if he should be elected he would be compelled 
to regard the wishes of men deemed by them unsafe. 

Under these circumstances, there could have been no other result to 
the election; and the Democrats, if they desire to avoid a similar out- 
come in 1908, must avoida recurrence of the same situation. It is pos- 
sible, but not probable, that they may find an ideal candidate in the 
person of some one who will be acceptable to the Bryanites, the Cleve- 
land faction, and the independent voter. The more certain outcome 
seems to me to be that Mr. Bryan will, with his accustomed shrewdness 
and vigor, undertake during the next four years to rally around himself 
the remnants of the party, and will, in addition, attract the thousands 
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of restless, dissatisfied, and change-seeking voters who are a factor in 
our politics. He is not altogether without prestige. He received more 
popular votes than Judge Parker and obtained more electoral votes. 
He has more political sagacity and resourcefulness than Judge Parker. 
The latter has been eliminated as a party leader, while Mr. Bryan’s 
position among those who believe in his doctrines is still com- 
manding. 

The opportunity which has come to Mr. Bryan will not be over- 
looked by him. Already there are indications that he proposes to take 
advantage of his position. He is foremost in the field with suggestions 
as to the best method of conducting future campaigns. “The result,” 
he says, “was due to the fact that the Democratic party attempted to be 
conservative in the presence of conditions which demand radical reme- 
dies. It soundeda partial retreat when it should have ordered a charge 
all along the line.” He goes further than this. He asserts that “the 
Democratic party has nothing to gain by catering to organized and pre- 
datory wealth.” Mr. Hearst, controlling influential newspapers, de- 
mands that “the Wall Street influence” shall be eliminated from the 
Democratic party. Judge Parker contents himself with asking whether 
the trusts and corporations shall be prevented from contributing money 
to control, or aid in controlling, elections. 

Every effort will be made by the Bryan element, and it would seem 
that the endeavor promises success, to dominate the next Democratic 
national convention and select a nominee who will represent Mr. Bryan’s 
ideas. If this anticipation should prove correct, we shall find such a 
candidate supported by the men who followed Mr. Debs and Mr. Wat- 
son, the Socialist and Populist candidates, in the recent election. Then 
would ensue a battle royal, far more intense and uncertain than the 
famous struggle of 1896. It would certainly be more bitter if in the 
meantime the trusts became more arrogant and the cost of living in- 
creased, because the man of moderate means would feel that he was 
fighting for his existence. It would be more uncertain if the candidate 
and the platform should appeal to those who, otherwise inclined to be 
conservative, should feel that in voting for such a candidate and in sup- 
porting such a platform lay the only hope of accomplishing desired re- 
form. The American people have always exhibited such admirable 
judgment that the election of a radical candidate seems impossible. It 
is by no means outside of the range of possibility, however, that the 
campaign of 1908 will be a repetition of that of 1896 upon a much more 
anxious scale, 
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The assertion that hundreds of thousands of Democratic voters who 
had hitherto supported Mr. Bryan declined to vote for Judge Parker is 
borne out by the official canvasses which have thus far been published. 
These indicate that President Roosevelt, almost without exception, re- 
ceived not only the full strength of his party as shown by the vote of 
1900, but was accorded even more generous support. An analysis of 
the returns leaves no doubt of his popularity, especially in the West, 
where, with the exception of Iowa, the Republican vote was largely in 
excess of 1900. In California, for instance, he polled 40,000 more votes 
than McKinley, while in Oregon he ran 14,000 ahead of McKinley. 
On the other hand, the Democratic vote fell off in alarming proportions 
in every State. Let me present, in compact form, the figures already 
available and representing widely separated sections, as follows: 











Republican Vote. Democratic Vote. Total Vote. 
| 1900. 1904. 1900. | 1904. 1900. | 1904. 
Alabama ... .... ...| 55,512 | 22,472 97,1381 | 79,857 159,583 | 108,845 
Arkangas ............ 44,800 | 48.860 | 81/142 | 61,434 | 127/866] 115,419 
California ........... 164,755 | 205,226 | 124,985 | 89,294 | 303,874| 331,435 
Connecticut. .....e0s: 102,572 | 111,019 74,014 72,909 180,150 | 191,047 
OS ee eee 27,198 47,783 | 29,414 | 18,480 57,914 72,578 
Sere ee 597,985 | 632,645 | 503,061 | 327,606 (1,131,894 | 1,079,490 
Indiana........ .....| 336,063 | 368,289 | 309,584 | 274,845 664,094 | 682,185 
a arr te 807,808 | 307,907 | 209,265 149,141 530,355 | 485,703 
New Hampsbhire...... 54,162 | 54,179 35, 137 33,995 91,327 | 90,096 
Missouri......... ...| 314,092 | 321,447 | 851,922 | 295,847 683,656 | 642,584 
SS ee bsaGes vaiwu 548,918 | 600,095 | 474,882 | 344,674 (1,040,073 | 1,026,229 
RIED oc fe case win b emcees 46,420 | 60,455 33,216 17,521 83,887 90,154 


Wisconsin .... ......| 265,866 | 280,164 | 159,285 | 124,107 442,894 443,014 


In States where there is a large Bryanite contingent, as Missouri, 
Kansas, and Illinois, the defection from Judge Parker was so marked as 
to leave no doubt that the action of the St. Louis convention, hailed as 
indicative of a return to “safe and sane Democracy,” was, in reality, 
only an invitation to overwhelming disaster. Mr. Bryan and his friends 
can point to these figures with supreme satisfaction when they again 
seek to assume control of the party organization. There is also no rea- 
son to doubt that the largely increased vote received by the Socialist 
candidate for President, estimated at 600,000, came from the ranks of 
the Bryan men. In Illinois the vote for Mr. Debs reached nearly 
70,000, and in Ohio nearly 40,000. 

The statement that the enormous plurality obtained by President 


Roosevelt was due to the fact that Democrats did not vote is true. The 
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assertion that he failed to receive the full support of his party is not true. 
He may not be able to derive the fullest meed of satisfaction from his 
plurality; but he cannot help feeling the largest sense of gratification at 
the splendid indorsement accorded him by the rank and file of the 
Republican organization. 


A map of the United States showing in white the States which 
went Republican and designating in black those States which cast their 
electoral votes for Judge Parker is a graphic illustration of the fact that 
the Democratic majorities were confined to the twelve States in the ex- 
treme Southeast known as the Solid South. With Missouri in the 
Republican column, and another border State, Kentucky, showing a re- 
duced Democratic plurality, the remaining Southern States present a 
lonely and even pitiable spectacle. They alone were steadfast. They 
alone, with a devotion worthy of a better cause, survived the wreck. 

The time would seem to be appropriate for the South to assert itself 
more emphatically in the counsels of the Democratic party. In both 
Houses of Congress it is the South which supplies the leadership for the 
minority; it is the South which, in days of Democratic triumph, fur- 
nishes the experienced and dominant men for the chairmen of the im- 
portant committees; it is the South which, in national elections, is always 
to be relied upon to furnish at least 130 electoral votes — one-third of the 
entire number — no matter who may be selected as the candidate or 
whether the platform be conservative or radical. Notwithstanding all this, 
the South steps aside when the candidate is to be named, nor does it de- 
mand a platform in accordance with its own views. It surrenders every- 
thing to the dictation of Northern Democrats, occupying only a subor- 
dinate position, when, in fact, it is the backbone of the organization. If 
the Southern Democrats were men without the genius of leadership and 
lacking in wise and statesmanlike views, the occultation of their section 
in a national convention might be explicable. On the contrary, there 
are hundreds of Southern men in public life whose capacities and char- 
acters are upona high plane. It is strange that these men do not assert 
themselves. Then, if defeat came, they would, at least, have the satis- 
faction of sharing in the responsibility of that result. As the case now 
stands, they are dragged down to defeat, the victims of circumstances 
which they do not undertake to control. 

The question naturally arises: Is the South forever to stand in this 
attitude? Is it to be always solid, always to be depended upon, and 
thus always treated with scant consideration? Nothing better could 
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happen for the South than that one or two States should break away 
from traditional moorings and become doubtful. It is certain that with 
the negro question out of the way, we might expect something of this 
kind to happen; but even with the colored man as a disturbing factor, 
why should not progressive States like Alabama, Georgia, and North Car- 
olina surprise us some day by following the course of Missouri and giv- 
ing their electoral votes to a Republican President, and yet electing a 
Democratic governor? Any one familiar with political affairs knows 
that in the future both Republicans and Democrats in Missouri will be 
treated with unusual courtesy by the leaders of their respective parties. 
Their State is in the doubtful column. It must be given consideration. 
This is not the case with the States in the solid South. No wonder that 
there are already symptoms of revolt; no wonder that the Southern news- 
papers are resenting the ridiculous position in which the South is found, 
giving its electoral vote to men and issues selected by Northern Demo- 
crats. It is not at all unlikely that in the next national Democratic 
convention there will be an outspoken expression of the feeling, which 
the Southern Democrats now admit, that they have been like lambs led 
to the slaughter. They will certainly be justified in refusing in the fut- 
ure the blind obedience which has been their unrewarded offering in 
the past. HENRY LITCHFIELD WEST. 
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WHEN the historian of the future shall come to write the chronicle 
of the first decade of the twentieth century; when the gracious hand of 
time shall have softened the crudities of events, so near that their very 
strength is their weakness and their size looms up so disproportionately 
that they obscure the true perspective; when, in short, the world can 
give to cause and effect their real relation, and under the searching light 
of science see why certain things happened, why they had to happen at 
a precise moment, and the results that followed — when this time shall 
have come, history will give the most momentous place to the demand 
that has finally culminated in the movement of the Russian people to 
secure for themselves a representative form of government. That move- 
ment is one of the great landmarks in the path of the world’s history. 

History, Spencer remarked in one of his less thoughtful moments, “is 
largely the Newgate Calendar of nations”; and even the lightest remark 
of genius has at least a grain of truth. History has dealt largely with 
the crimes of nations, the crimes that among individuals make the New- 
gate Calendar, but it is also something more. History is largely the 
chronicle of the aspiration for freedom — often an unconscious aspira- 
tion, often a longing confined solely to the elect; but, once implanted in 
a man or a race, it cannot be extirpated. Russia has been crushed under 
the grinding heel of despotism, under an oligarchy that has endeavored 
to stifle all that was best in man, that passionate longing that is man’s 
supreme hope, that one gift that always remains in the Pandora’s box of 
human nature —the longing for individual liberty, for the right to do 
and think as he pleases, to lift himself up and share, even in a small 
measure, the gifts of the immortal gods. 

Foolish, narrow, unimaginative the oligarchy of Russia has always 
been. It has been so far removed from the people that its ear has been 
deaf to the heart throb of humanity. The voice of the children crying 
in the wilderness and begging to be led out of the darkness has never 
trickled through the stone walls of the palaces of the oligarchs. The 
human soul, like the soul of the boiler, must find its escape somewhere. 
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Confine the steam to the boiler, feed it with the passion of fire, give it 
no opportunity for expansion, and behold, instead of a servant responsive 
to the lightest touch of its master, a revengeful demon working destruc- 
tion. The souls of the Russian people have fed on their starved bodies. 
Freedom, and only freedom, is the thing they have passionately asked 
for; and that boon, the inalienable right of the Anglo-Saxon, the heri- 
tage of his birthright which he may claim as his by the very accident of 
hirth, and which is not to be granted or withheld at the caprice of a ruler, 
has been ruthlessly denied. In the furnace of desire the soul revolted. 
Against machinery so all-powerful, against machinery that ground so 
exceeding fine, the ignorant Russian peasant was impotent; but even the 
weakest animal will show his teeth when death fronts‘ him. Nihilism, 
revolution, assassination have been the protest of the Russian people 
against an order of things intolerable — symptoms wise rulers would have 
recognized as the signs of a disease deep-seated and chronic. But the 
rulers of Russia have been without this wisdom. Nihilism must be met 
by measures still more repressive; revolution must be strangled by the 
halter of the hangman. To use the knife to cut out the sore was the 
only method known to the physicians who ministered to the Russian 
body politic; to make the body wholesome from within so that there 
should be no outward manifestations of corruption was beyond their 
skill. 

It is this survival of barbarism in an age of enlightened progress and 
religious and civil liberty that has alienated from Russia the sympathy 
and support of the United States and Great Britain; it is the spirit of 
Western progress that has won for Japan the sympathy of the two na- 
tions whose watchword has always been liberty, freedom of conscience, 
the right to think and to act without the consent of one’s governors. 
Every man to whom the much-misused word “patriotism” connotes 
something more than mere geographical metes and bounds, every man 
who looks upon the world in the truest sense as a “cosmopolis,” has no 
more ardent wish than to see Russia break from the stifling traditions of 
the past and take her real place in the family of nations. For Russia 
may have a future so great and so glorious that it may influence the des- 
tinies of all the world. Of immense area, with potential resources so 
vast that their mere thought staggers the imagination, with a people vir- 
ile, docile, easily led, patient, hardworking, a people not without intelli- 
gence and capable under proper conditions of having that intelligence de- 
veloped to at least the general level of that of Europe — such a country 
has in it all the elements of greatness, if its rulers are only wise enough 
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to use the material lying ready to their hands, and if they can only be 
made to understand that to-day the foundation of all progress is liberty. 

It was said in this review some months ago that the well-wishers of 
Russia cherished the hope that the war with Japan, a war bound to re- 
sult in Russia’s discomfiture, would lead to a change in the domestic 
institutions of Russia. It was hoped that the hierarchy of Russia would 
be forced to see that their own safety, the perpetuation of the dynasty, 
the very existence of Russia as it has existed since the genius of Peter 
the Great made it an empire and a power of the first magnitude, would 
be determined by the events of the next few years. Give the Russian 
people their rights, grant to them the same rights that the people of all 
other civilized countries possess, permit them to have a voice in the 
making of the laws that govern them, and no sane man with eyes un- 
blinded by prejudice could doubt the magnificent future of Russia. 

Has that time at last come? Knowing the past history of Russia, 
knowing the power wielded by the few and the powerlessness of the 
many, it would be rash for any one to say that a happier and a juster 
day is dawning for Russia; and yet such a tremendous impulse has been 
given to the movement for liberty that, while the hand of imbecility 
may stay it for the time, it cannot be destroyed. We should have read 
history to little account if we did not know that the world has never 
retrograded. At times it has seemed as if it stood still, even as if it re- 
verted to the ignorance of the past; but that is an illusion merely and 
not a reality. 

The meeting of the zemstvo presidents held in St. Petersburg on No- 
vember 19 is an event of world-wide importance; an event destined to 
exercise as great an influence upon all the rest of the world as was the 
action of the barons in resisting the power of the crown and wringing 
from the sovereign the Great Charter; an event no less pregnant than 
that of a handful of colonists in defying the king and refusing to be 
taxed without representation. The men who secured the palladium of 
English liberty and the men who refused to be taxed without being given 
a voice in their own affairs, unlike the men who brought a French king 
and his consort to the block, were not of the proletariat, but were the 
blood and brains of the land, which made the movement not only tem- 
porarily successful—a mob at times has been known to gain a tempo- 
rary advantage — but made it endure. This, then, is the significance to 
be attached to the declaration adopted by the zemstvo presidents. 

The Russian zemstvo, it may not be out of place to explain, is a 
local elective provincial assembly, nominally entrusted with certain juris- 
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diction over local taxation, public roads, the schools, sanitation, and 
other local affairs, but possessing no real power, because it is always sub- 


ject to the control of the provincial governor, the governor again being 
oD oD o 


subject to the control of the Petersburg hierarchy. 


It follows, therefore, 


that a liberal governor may grant the zemstvos real power, while an 
autocrat of the character of the Grand Duke Sergius, the governor-gen- 


eral of Moscow, reduces the zemstvo to a cipher. 


A liberal minister of 


the interior, like Prince Mirsky, encourages the zemstvo to be of real 
benefit to the empire, while a reactionary minister, such as Plehve, de- 
prives it of all power for good. 

The members of the zemstvo are men of character and usually men 


of pre yperty. 


The zemstvo presidents are generally territorial magnates 


or large landowners, frequently men of old family and great titles. In 
England, France, Germany —in any country where the party system 


prevails —they would be known as “conservatives ” ; 
States the appellation would correctly apply to them. 


in the United 
For they are 


men who have a great stake in the country, who are supporters of law 
and government and established order as opposed to revolution and an- 


archy. 


Between them and the anarchist and the preacher of the doc- 


trine of physical force is a gulf as wide as that separating the devout 
churchman and the infidel; and yet it is these men, the presidents of 
the zemstvos, meeting in conference in St. Petersburg from November 


19 to 22, who adopted resolutions memorializing the throne to grant to 


the people of Russia the right to exercise a voice in their own affairs. 
I regret that the space at my command will not permit me to pub- 
lish in full the Russian bill of rights, and that I must content myself 


with merely a summary of its provisions. 


erate in the extreme. 


The language used is mod- 
It is language such as one might expect would 


be used by men ardently longing for a better state of things, but who 


would endure present evils rather than resort to force. 


The word “con- 


stitution ” is not mentioned; the Czar is not asked to abrogate a single 
one of his immense powers; but if the concessions demanded are grant- 
ed, a constitution logically follows, and constitutional government is the 


only salvation of Russia. 


No more damning indictment has ever before been brought against 
Russia by even its most violently prejudiced hater than this temperate 
and restrained appeal for justice, and nothing written by any foreigner 
shows more clearly the frightful conditions existing in Russia than the 
reasons, set forth with such extreme moderation by some of the best blood 


of the country, why there must be a change in the system of govern- 
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ment. “The abnormal system of government prevailing among us,” the 
memorialists say, “is due to the complete estrangement of government 
and people and the absence of the mutual confidence so necessary to 
national life.” They point out that these relations are due to the appre- 
hension of the “development of the popular initiative and persistent 
efforts to exclude the people from participation in internal government.” 

In order to destroy the “administrative arbitrariness and personal 
caprice ” of the bureaucratic system and to guarantee personal rights, the 
conference declares that “it is essential to guarantee freedom of con- 
science and speech and of the press, and also freedom of meeting and 
association.” Let the American reader pause here for a moment and 
think what this means. Russia, so these presidents of the provincial 
assemblies say, is a nation governed by “administrative arbitrariness 
and personal caprice ”; a nation where freedom of conscience, of speech, 
of the press is denied, where no men can meet unless they have obtained 
the permission of the authorities, who are arbitrary and capricious. 
Knowing these things, is it any wonder that the lover of freedom is 
sick at heart when he thinks of the conditions prevailing in Russia, and 
longs for the day when the Russian peasant shall be given the same 
rights in the eyes of the law and the same equality of treatment that is 
given to the meanest in America or England? The last and most impor- 
tant of the remedies advanced by these real patriots of Russia as the great 
sure for the evil that threatens the foundations of Russian institutions is 
the necessity “for national representation in the form of a specially 
elective body to participate in legislation,” in other words, a parliament, 
a congress, an assembly whose members are elected by the people, who 
can legislate for the good of the country, responsible to no one except 
themselves, their constituents, and their consciences. 

Has Nicholas II the courage, the wisdom, the imagination to per- 
ceive that he stands to-day at the parting of the ways, and that a false 
step leads to destruction? It is to be doubted. Nicholas has given no 
evidence that he is the possessor of all or any of the qualities that spell 
greatness; on the contrary, he has given ample proof that he is weak 
and the victim of the reactionaries who exercise over him sucha malign 
influence. A man of prescient powers — one is tempted to say that not 
even prescience is demanded, but merely common sense vivified in the 
healthy atmosphere of freedom — could not fail to see that, while he 
may oppose his puny power to the avalanche, in the end the avalanche 
must crush him. It may be true, as we have been told, that the Czar 
opposes any change, that the grand dukes, the procurator of the holy 
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synod, the bigots and the fanatics, the men who feed their royal mas- 
ter’s mind on the husks of superstition and raise for him the spectre of 
revolution and a republic, will be all-powerful and the shackles will not 
be struck off. Struck off they may not be at this moment, but the riv- 
ets have been loosened, they are working free, and the time is within 
measurable distance when the Russian peasant, the Russian of all classes, 
will be permitted to think as he pleases, to say what he pleases, to wor- 
ship his own God as he pleases — to be, in a word, a free man, with the 
manhood that only freedom brings, and nov a serf. 


For eight months the eyes of the world had been fixed on the drama 
of the Far East, and then in a flash they turned to the murky waters 
of the North Sea. Out of the blackness of night came a shot whose 
reverberation went around the world and which threatened Armaged- 
don. The sinking of British fishing-vessels in the North Sea, on the 
morning of October 21, by vessels under the command of Admiral Ro- 
jestvensky brought England and Russia so perilously close to war that 
only the action of the Russian Government in disavowing the acts of 
her admiral, as well as her agreement to punish the offenders and to 
pay an indemnity for the loss of life and property, averted hostilities. 

There is no doubt that Russia, or, more properly speaking, the olli- 
garchy of grand dukes who control the destinies of Russia at the present 
time, was disposed at first to treat England with defiance and contempt, 
believing that she would not proceed to extremities and that she could 
be safely defied. There is little doubt that Russia at the outset appealed 
to her ally, France, to ascertain how far that country would go in sup- 
porting her if she resisted the demands of England; and there is cireum- 
stantial evidence, at least, that similar inquiries were made to ascertain 
the position of Germany in case of war. All the weight and influence 
of France under the wise statesmanship of M. Combes, the Premier, and 
M. Delcassé, the Minister of Foreign Affairs, who has before this earned 
the thar x3 of the world for his efforts to prevent the breaking of the 
armed truce of Europe, were again exerted in behalf of peace. France 
is the ally and financial backer of Russia; and it is, perhaps, because she 
has such a heavy stake in Russia that she, of all nations, is most inter- 
ested in localizing the war. France gave Russia clearly to understand 
that, in case she refused to comply with the British demands and war 
followed, she could not count upon her ally’s assistance. Had Great Brit- 
ain gone to war with Russia, it would perhaps have been impossible at 
a later stage fer France to have remained aloof; but certainly France 
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would not have plunged headlong to the assistance of Russia and would 
not have felt that she was bound under the terms of the treaty of alli- 
ance to give her material support, as Russia had been rash enough to 
provoke the conflict. 

The situation, then, so far as Russia was concerned, would have been 
in all respects similar to that which confronted Irance in 1900 during 
the Fashoda affair. Great Britain insisted that the adventurous Major 
Marchand must retire from Fashoda; and when he showed an inclination 
to resist, Viscount Kitchener — who was then Sir Herbert Kitchener, the 
Sirdar of the Egyptian army, engaged in finishing the very successful job 
of smashing the Mahdi — firmly bundled Marchand out of Fashoda and 
sent him down the Nile. This was not only a blow to French prestige, 
but it again defeated French aspirations in Africa; and France turned to 
Russia to ascertain to what extent she would be given military assist- 
ance in case she defied England. But Russia was neither enthusiastic 
nor responsive. In plain language, wrapped up though it was in diplo- 
matic phrases, she told France that if she was foolish enough to try con- 
clusions with England, she would do it on her own account, as Russia felt 
no obligation to help her in the circumstances. That was the first time 
France had put the dual alliance to practical test, and it opened her eyes. 
So fat as the world could ascertain, the alliance existed solely to enable 
Russia to float her loans in Paris, and she had not hesitated to avail her- 
self of that priceless privilege. The knowledge that the famous dual 
alliance was, in fact, merely an alliance of one, if the expression is per- 
missible — that is, an alliance by which Russia gained all the advantage 
and France none — came asa shock to French statesmen and the French 
people, and undoubtedly was the beginning of the new policy that has 
resulted in cooling French affection for Russia and in bringing about 
the rapprochement between France and England. 

Remembering these things, and having seen the Russian bubble 
pricked; realizing, too, that the issue between Russia and Japan was, 
to say the least, in doubt; that the strength of Russia as a military 
power had been vastly overestimated, that as a naval power she had 
proved almost negligible, that war between Russia and Great Britain 
would still further jeopard the milliards of francs locked up in Russian 
securities; and being directed by rulers who were sincere lovers of peace 
and did not crave the phantom glory to be earned on the battlefield, 
France had a selfish as well as a sentimental interest in preventing hos- 
tilities. And finding that she could not count on the support of France, 
and knowing that Germany would pursue her usual policy of opportun- 
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ism and make no decisive move until she felt certain with whom victory 
lay, Russia sullenly acquiesced, and the crisis of the year was over. 

Of the affair itself, of the firing of the vessels of the Baltic squadron 
upon defenceless fishing-vessels pursuing their legitimate vocation under 
conditions prescribed by the laws of civilized nations, there is not much 
that need be said. The trawlers were at anchor, so that it was impossi- 
ble for them to move out of the path of the approaching fleet. They 
were displaying their customary lights —lights that are used only by 
the fishing-vessels in the North Sea, and that ought to be as familiar to 
every naval man as the position of the guns on board his own ship. 
Admiral Rojestvensky’s ships “ mistook ” these harmless vessels at anchor 
for a flotilla of Japanese torpedo-boats coming at full tilt; and, without 
ascertaining their character, whether they were friend or foe, whether 
they were able to send a squadron of battle-ships to the bottom or were 
simply the boats of harmless fishermen pursuing their perilous calling, 
the guns of the squadron opened fire. Two of the trawlers were sunk, 
one man was killed, while several were badly wounded. The excuse 
given for an absolutely unprovoked and wanton attack is that, before 
leaving the Baltic, the admiral had been instructed to maintain the ut- 
most vigilance in the North Sea, as there was danger of torpedo attack 
from the Japanese. In view of this warning, it would seem that a pru- 
dent commander would have made use of scout boats, that his torpedo 
craft would have done their proper duty as vedettes, and that his battle- 
ships would not have sailed in column. But the most ordinary and 
obvious precautions were neglected. There were no scouts and no flank- 
ing cruisers ; and when the squadron, thirty miles out of its proper course, 
fell in with the trawlers, who burned the recognized green lights to show 
their innocent character, the ships opened fire and for twenty minutes 
used the trawlers as a target. 


The battle of the Shakhe River, which began on October 6, resulted 
after several days’ sanguinary fighting in another Russian defeat. 
This defeat has done more than anything else to destroy the confi- 
dence of Europe in the power of Russia to defeat Japan, more even 
than the disastrous defeat at Liao-yang. After the Japanese had cap- 
tured the Russian stronghold and driven their enemy in confusion to the 
north, both sides were glad to avail themselves of the opportunity to 
recuperate while reénforcements were sent to each army. Considering 
the desperate nature of the fighting around Liao-yang and the heavy 
Russian losses, it is doubtful whether the new troops sent to reénforce 
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Kuropatkin more than repaired the wastage; but Kuropatkin perhaps 
believed himself strong enough to take the offensive, or was compelled to 
do so by orders from St. Petersburg that admitted of no refusal. There 
is much curiosity to know whether Kuropatkin advanced on his own 
initiative or was forced into action because he received such imperative 
orders that he could not disobey them; whether or not he really believed, 
despite his numerous defeats, that on an open field with numbers about 
even, with the Japanese defending positions instead of attacking them 





a reversal of their usual rble —he would be able to defeat his enemy. 
Whatever the reason that moved him, in the early days of October he 
issued a flamboyant proclamation to his troops, announcing that the time 
had now come to advance and meet the enemy and crush it. Kuropat- 
kin, according to the Russian newspapers, was to go through the Japanese 
lines like a whirlwind, and his triumphant march was not to be stopped 
until he encountered the troops under General Nogi in front of Port Ar- 
thur. Those troops he would destroy in the way he had destroyed 
Oyama’s troops, and he would raise the siege of the beleaguered fort- 
ress. 

In high spirits Kuropatkin’s army left Mukden on October 6, and it 
made its first attack on the Japanese three days later. For the moment 
the Russians appeared to have gained the advantage; but if it was an ad- 
vantage they were unable to turn it to account; and the Japanese drove 
their foe back in complete disorder after the most terrific fighting of the 
war, in which the Russians lost 60,000 in dead and wounded. The 
Japanese again showed their superiority in strategy. While the left and 
right of the Russian line was subjected to a terrific pounding, the Jap- 
anese drove a wedge into the very centre of their opponent’s position, 
and, breaking through, had the Russians in danger of being enveloped 
unless they speedily retreated. The size of the two armies made it im- 
possible for the Japanese to carry out an enveloping movement without 
considerable length of time; and Kuropatkin, seeing that he must either 
find himself immeshed in the coils of the Japanese army or escape from 
the trap before its jaws should close, beat a hurried retreat and sought 
shelter behind the walls of Mukden. Since then, up to the present writ- 
ing, the two armies have practically marked time, and interest has once 
again shifted to the Liao-tung Peninsula. Port Arthur still holds out, 
despite the terrific assaults made upon it and a bombardment from the 
heaviest guns in the possession of Japan. So long as Port Arthur with- 
stands the assaults of the besiegers, it is giving Kuropatkin enormous 
assistance, as it prevents Nogi’s army from joining those of Kuroki and 
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Oku, and keeps out of the main sphere of action a force estimated at 
50,000 men at least. 

General Kuropatkin’s defeat was due perhaps as much to his exces- 
sive caution and his overtrained theoretical mind as it was to the supe- 
rior genius of Oyama and the superior fighting power of the Japanese. 
Kuropatkin is a man who will lead a winning army magnificently; but 
he is by nature a cautious man, a man who will risk no attack until he 
is quite sure he has provided for a safe retreat. There is in him none 
of the qualities of Grant, that made him fight the battle of Shiloh with 
an unbridged river at his back, which meant, if he were defeated, that 
his retreat would be effectually barred. 

Readers of Tur Forum have already been told that General Kuro- 
patkin, as Mimister of War, opposed the present war and exerted all of 
his influence in favor of peace. This is the second time Kuropatkin has 
advocated peace when Russia clamored for war. The following histori- 
cal incident, the absolute accuracy of which I can vouch for and which 
has never before been published, is interesting at this time. 

In 1885 the Penjdeh incident — the attempt of Russia to encroach 
upon the frontier of Afghanistan, which brought the Afghans and the 
Russians into armed collision — came perilously close to involving Great 
Britain and Russia in war. So imminent, apparently, were hostilities 
that Parliament granted an emergency credit, the reserves were called 
out, and the fleet was mobilized. After some weeks of intense anxiety 
a diplomatic settlement was effected. 

Some years later General Kuropatkin said to a high-placed British 
official : 


You English accuse me of being Anglophobe and advocating war with England. 
Do you know that I alone prevented war over the Penjdeh incident? Well, it isa 
fact. The Czar sent for me and informed me that, in a few days, war would be 
declared, and that I was to take command of the force which was to invade Afghan- 
istan. I expressed my sense of the honor, but urged him not to undertake the enter- 
prise. He manifested surprise and asked my reasons. I told him that the force 
available in Central Asia for a forward movement amounted only to 45,000 men, 
and that we should have to deal with from seven to ten millions of Afghans, a war- 
like people trained to fighting, and that back of them were 300,000 British and native 
troops. At first my statement was not believed, butt when I brought forward the 
facts to prove its accuracy, the impossibility of the undertaking was realized and 
the thought of war was abandoned. 


The statement is also interesting for anotherreason. In 1885, Kuro- 
patkin apparently was the only man in Russia who knew the resources 
of his own country and those of his enemy. Precisely the same condi- 
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tions appear to have existed twenty years later. The Russian war party 
looked upon the invasion of Afghanistan as a military promenade, much 
as the French did in 1870, who thronged the boulevards, shouting “A 
Berlin!” and really imagined that nothing would impede their progress. 
When Russia forced war upon Japan, she did it with the confident belief 
that she held her foe at her mercy and that a few months would see the 
terms of peace dictated in Tokio. The resources of Japan, her fighting 
capacity, and her superior advantages in waging war near her base were 
either unknown or regarded with such utter contempt that they were 
ignored. Kuropatkin alone realized the titanic nature of the struggle 
and warned against it; but the grand dukes were bent upon war and 
would listen to neither reason nor argument. 


It may at a first glance appear to the average reader that Canada 
more properly belongs to the department of “American Politics ” than to 
that of “Foreign Affairs,” so apt is the American to look upon the Do- 
minion — separated from his own country not by the sea, always a bar- 
rier between people, but by merely an imaginary line —as practically 
part of his own country. Canada, however, while part of the American 
continent, is not America, not United States America; and the recent 
electoral triumph of Sir Wilfrid Laurier sharply emphasizes anew that 
the two countries have political ends that are antagonistic rather than 
complementary. 

Sir Wilfrid Laurier went to the country three days before the candi- 
dates for the Presidency appealed to the sovereign jury. In Canada, as 
in the United States, the man in power asked for a vindication of his 
past acts by being permitted to retain office. Sir Wilfrid Laurier, like 
Mr. Roosevelt, had a record to submit to the people. He had accom- 
plished certain things, and it remained with the electorate to approve of 
them or to reverse his policy by defeat. His rival, Mr. Borden, the leader 
of the Conservative party, much like Judge Parker, could only promise. 
If in the United States the Republican triumph was the influence of per- 
sonality and a fear to disturb conditions that had been found satisfac- 
tory, in Canada the same causes operated no less successfully to keep 
the Liberal party in power. The personal influence of Sir Wilfrid Lau- 
rier is as far-reaching on the Canadians as is that of Mr. Roosevelt on 
his countrymen, but, of course, in an entirely different manner. Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier, with the face of a priest, the temperament of a French- 
man, and the brains of an Englishman, is one of the remarkable men of 
an era remarkable for its men; without doubt the most remarkable 
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man Canada has produced; an unfortunate man in that his activities 
are confined to the more local sphere of Canada, when if circumstances 
had projected him into English politics, he would undoubtedly have been 
the Premier of the empire. 

There were two great issues submitted to the people of Canada. One 
was the extension of the railway system, the other the irrepressible con- 
flict of the tariff. Sir Wilfrid is a protectionist; he believes in fostering 
the industries of Canada, in establishing trade relations with the mother 
country that shall be to the advantage of both. He realizes, however, 
that Canada is now a nation, that she has outgrown her tutelage, and 
that while she is content to be nominally a colony, she is, in fact, 
“mistress in her own” house, even while she may still continue to be 
“daughter in her mother’s house.” The tie that binds her to England 
is the lightest in one respect, the strongest in another. In theory Can- 
ada is subject to the Crown, which is represented by a Governor-Gen- 
eral, who has certain wide powers. But those powers can only be exer- 
cised in accordance with the wish of the cabinet in Ottawa. The Earl 
of Minto, or whoever else may be acting for the time being, is officially 
the Governor-General of Canada under the provisions of the British 
North America Act, the written constitution of Canada; but the real 
ruler of Canada is the Premier, the head of the cabinet by the votes of 
his people, and in him all real power resides. 

In all things Canada is independent except in the conduct of her 
foreign relations, which Great Britain not only supervises but conducts. 
Canada can make her own tariffs, which may inflict as much injury 
upon Great Britain as any other country; she can make her own laws; 
but when it comes to the negotiation of a treaty with the United States 
or any other Power, she must appear at the conference represented by an 
attorney, an English negotiator. That is humiliating to Canadian pride, 
especially to the Canadians who, like Sir Wilfrid Laurier, look upon 
Canada as a nation competent to perform all the functions of national 
existence; and yet the Canadian is proud of England and his English 
descent, and would not change existing relations unless vital considera- 
tions make that course imperative. 

Sir Wilfrid Laurier believes that Canada ought to be permitted to 
make her own commercial treaties, to make them with Great Britain as 
well as with all other countries. We may feel quite certain that either 
the Chamberlain policy will prevail, by which there will be a “zollver- 
ein” within the British Empire, or that else Canada will demand the right 
to make such treaties as will be for her own benefit. She will make a 
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treaty with England, and she will use her tariff as a weapon to obtain 
concessions from the United States, from Germany, and from other na- 
tions. Sir Wilfrid’s victory has been interpreted as a blow to Mr. 
Chamberlain’s policy. I confess lam unable to place that interpretation 
upon it. On the contrary, I think it has helped Mr. Chamberlain im- 
mensely. It must be brought home to the English people that the 
former loosely defined relations, largely founded on sentiment, that so 
long existed between Britain and her colonies, have been displaced by 
relations resting on mutuality and influenced by a feeling that the colo- 
nies are no longer weak children that must be kept in leading strings. 
Canada and Australia have reached man’s estate, and they feel all the 
vigor of manhood. They no longer permit themselves to be exploited 
as a market for English manufacturers. However, in both there isa feel- 
ing of nationality; and I see no reason to think that there is any strong 
wish on the part of the Canadians to dissolve the union with England 
and set up their independence. 

English statesmen, indeed, hope to make the relations between 
Canada and their own country still closer, and they know nothing will 
contribute more to that than intimate commercial relations. If England 
gives to Canada a great market, a preferential market, because she is part 
of the British Empire, self-interest will keep Canada in the British house- 
hold. Canada can have reciprocity with the United States if she is will- 
ing to pay the price; but, being shrewd, she sees no necessity of giving a 
bonus when she can trade on level terms. In some form or other, Mr. 
Chamberlain’s policy must prevail; and the determination of England’s 
great self-governing colonies to manage their own affairs, to levy tariffs 
that shall be primarily for the advantage of their own people, and to con- 
clude their own commercial treaties with foreign nations must force Eng- 
lish statesmen as well as the English people to recognize that, if the bond 
of union is to be maintained, the colonies must feel that they are treated 
as members of the family and not given merely the conventional polite- 
ness accorded to outsiders. 

Sir Wilfrid Laurier has shown that he has a well-defined national 
policy and the courage to carry it out. He had the courage to impose 
a discriminatory tariff against the United States; and he is not afraid 
to give to great railway enterprises the support of the Government, 
believing that additional railway facilities are necessary to build up the 
Canadian northwest. The new transcontinental railway that the Lau- 
rier Government has supported and subsidized was one of the issues of 
the campaign attacked by the Conservatives. Sir Wilfrid returns to 
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power with a majority in the Commons larger than ever accorded to any 
other Liberal leader, and with a political prestige unequalled by any 
other premier of Canada. 

From Canada to Newfoundland is a short step. A few days after the 
Dominion held her election, the people of Newfoundland went to the polls 
and returned to power the present, or Bond, Government. The issue in 
the oldest British colony was one that has a direct interest to the United 
States. The Bond Government opposed the union of the colony to the 
Dominion of Canada, believing that, if the colony surrendered her auton- 
omy, she would lose much and gain little; while the “Unionists” were 
in favor of union because Newfoundland controls the bait supply on 
which the Gloucester fishermen depend to prosecute their deep-sea fish- 
ing, which Sir Wilfrid Laurier would undoubtedly use as a weapon in 
case of commercial hostilities with the United States. It should not be 
forgotten that there is now pending in the Senate a reciprocity treaty 
with Newfoundland, negotiated several months ago, which that body 
has refused to ratify. Newfoundland is anxious to secure reciprocity 
with the United States; but if she finds her overtures rejected, she will 
naturally abandon further attempts and endeavor to bring about closer 
relations with the Dominion. 


So much has been written in the daily press of the “bigness ” of 
Russia and her immense material and financial resources, and of the 
“littleness ” of Japan and the limited number of men and money at her 
disposal to carry on the war, that the general public has become pos- 
sessed with the idea that it is a kind of Boer war, with a disparity of 
numbers and resources as great as it was between Encland and the 
Boers, when by the steady process of attrition England could so weaken 
her enemy that she must in the end fall. But the present war is not 
parallel. Jl .ussia nominally has a population about three times the size 
of Japan, and can consequently put in the field a force three times the 
size of her opponent’s — an arithmetical proposition so elementary that 
even the most ignorant can understand and appreciate it, and feel pro- 
found pity for Japan, about to be crushed. But war is something 
more than arithmetic; it is higher mathematics; and geometricians 
familiar with the complexities of scalene triangles know that Russia’s 
mere numbers cannot outweigh the advantage that Japan possesses in 
being on the short side of the triangle. Russia’s strength is not in the 
size of her population, but in the number of men she can put and main- 
tain in the field; and that army is limited to the capacity of her railroad 
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across Siberia. With Japan, on the other hand, the transportation 
problem is practically no problem at all. She has a comparatively short 
distance to move her troops. She is not limited to an iron or steel 
track; her line is the limitless expanse of the sea, with the use of such 
ships as may be necessary. Moreover, let it be remembered that Japan 
has a larger population than the United States had during the Civil War. 
We know the armies that were raised and maintained in the field by the 
North and the South; and, taking that calculation as a basis, it appears 
quite within the bounds of moderate estimate to say that Japan can, if 
necessary, put a million men in the field. Can Russia transport an 
equal number? One must doubt it until the world has been given 
proof of her ability. 

In these days war is fought in the treasure chest no less than in 
the ammunition chest. Can the treasure chest of Japan stand the drain 
of a prolonged war? Japan is not a rich country, and her budget for 
the present fiscal year, prepared without making any provision for carry- 
ing on the war, estimated a total revenue of $111,859,423, with ex- 
penditures of $83,575,768, leaving a surplus of $28,283,655. The war 
with Russia is estimated to have cost, up to September 1, a trifle over 
$278,000,000, which has been met by the imposition of special war 
taxes and by domestic and foreign loans. Both Japan and Russia have 
been compelled to borrow, as every nation must at war; and the ques- 
tion on which the war hinges is whether the credit of Russia or of Japan 
will first crumble. Considering the extent to which Russia is mortgaged, 
and the fact that neither England nor the United States will take her 
bonds, while the Japanese loans have found a ready market in both 
money centres, one is inclined to think that the more moderate needs of 
Japan can be more easily supplied than those of her enemy. 

Of the $260,000,000 that Russia has borrowed in Berlin and 
Paris, only $100,000,000 raised in Berlin will be available for war pur- 
poses, as the balance lent by France is to remain in Paris to protect 
Russian credit and pay the interest on former French loans. Russia’s 
national debt has reached such enormous proportions, and i 
held in France, that to prevent a financial crash Russi ust, in the 
language of Wall Street, “support the market,” which # always a terri- 
bly costly and dangerous operation. The capture of 203-Metre Hill, one 
of the keys to the citadel of Port Arthur, caused a fall in Russian bonds 
of a quarter of a point. That being the case, how many points would 
Russians fall if Kuropatkin met with a smashing defeat, and how many 
millions would Russia have to throw into the market in the purchase of 
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her own securities to prevent a general financial cataclysm? It must be 
remembered that if there is a severe fall in Russians on the Paris 
bourse, it will precipitate a heavy decline in rentes, as the holders of 
good securities are always compelled to sacrifice property that can be 
immediately realized upon to protect their weaker investments. That 
is the fear entertained by conservative French financiers, and it was only 
the personal efforts of the German Emperor that enabled Russia to nego- 
tiate a loan in Berlin. 

What deep motive moves the Kaiser? We may feel certain that he 
knows exactly what he is about and is playing his cards in his usual 
skilful way. From the standpoint of Germany, the war presents a great 
opportunity which only crass folly would neglect to seize. Japan’s vic- 
tory can profit Germany nothing. In fact, it would not be surprising if 
Japan, having control of Manchuria or having restored it to China, 
should next turn her attention to Germany and force her to vacate Kiau 
Chau, and Germany should be compelled to yield. But if Russia wins, 
Germany’s hold will be impregnable, and she will then turn to the 
Yangtse valley, the richest portion of China, the English sphere of 
influence that she has long coveted. Japan crushed and bleeding, there 
is no longer any power to stay the hand of Russia, and that hand has 
long been extended in the direction of Peking. With the Forbidden 
City under Russian control, Manchuria a Russian province, and Germany 
having received her reward for her complaisance, England and the 
United States must either fight or become negligible quantities in the 
commercial and political affairs of China. Russian success means much 
profit to Germany ; Japanese success much loss. 

Even more would Russian success mean to Germany as far as Euro- 
pean affairs are concerned. There are statesmen who say that the true 
policy of both England and Russia is a complete understanding. Con- 
sidering that the interests of both countries clash both in the Near and 
Far East, and that it is almost impossible for them to meet on a common 
ground, it seems almost fantastic to suggest an understanding. Sup- 
posing, however, that such a thing were possible, it would leave Ger- 
many isolated and at the mercy of enemies on both flanks. A coalition 
of England, Russia, and France would threaten the very existence of 
Germany, and Germany could place little reliance upon her partners of 
the “Dreibund.” Italy would rather, I believe, fight against Austria 
than with her; the “Dreibund” has probably saved Austria from fight- 
ing Russia in the Balkans; and yet if the “Dreibund” were dissolved 
and Germany no longer to be feared, Austria might reach an understand- 
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ing with Russia in regard to the Balkans and have no further cause for 
anxiety. 

So long as Russia and Germany have ends in common and France 
has given hostages to Russia, Germany has nothing to fear. It may or 
may not be true that the Kaiser’s purpose in creating a great navy is to 
hold England in check; but it can be easily seen that if Germany and 
Russia are agreed on a policy, the German navy will prove one of its 
most effective instruments; the whole calculation, of course, being based 
on the premise that Russia dominates the Far East. Russia victorious 
over Japan will, after she has healed her bleeding sores, turn her 
thoughts to India; and Germany, so long as the present Emperor lives, 
will do nothing unless she is absolutely certain that she takes no 
extraordinary risks. Then, with England’s military resources strained 
to the breaking point, a powerful German fleet off the coast of England 
could prove of more help to Russia than half a dozen army corps. Asa 
naval power Russia need not be feared for many years to come; but the 
Germans are good sailors, and there is in them the blood that in all the 
world’s history has always answered to the call of the sea, to whom the 
sea is mistress as well as wife. 

So long as Britain endures, so long as her history is written in the 
Seven Seas, so long as she retains her virility and her vitality, her genius 
for trade and her genius for colonization, Germany must always play a 
subordinate part in weltpolitik. Germany, under the inspiration of the 
Kaiser, longs to occupy the first place; and as England waxed while 
Holland waned, so Germany hopes to found a great oversea empire on 
ruins where once waved the British flag. Vast as is the world, it is all 
too small for two great colonial Powers, for both Germany and England. 
One and only one can survive; and the future of Germany, according to 
the belief of the Kaiser, lies in the hands of her sons building a new 
Vaterland in South America, in Africa, in Asia, her commerce reaching 
to the nethermost ends of the earth, her flag in every port, her ships 
mistress of the seas. 


France has successfully weathered another storm. The reassembling 
of the Chamber of Deputies was awaited with considerable trepidation, 
as it was feared that it might mean the fall of the Combes Government. 
An attempt was made by the reactionary nationalist opposition to pre- 
cipitate a cabinet crisis; but the effort proved futile and only served to 
show the real strength of the present Government of France and the dis- 
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the Premier during the recess laid great stress on the supposed disgust 
which had been aroused in the country by the rupture with the Vatican 
and the evident purpose of the cabinet to abolish the Concordat. M. 
Combes met the issue with characteristic firmness. He boldly chal- 
lenged his enemies; and by a decisive vote, 325 to 237, the Chamber 
approved the course of the Government in breaking off diplomatic rela- 
tions with the Vatican, after an extremely boisterous and unseemly ses- 
sion in which personalities were freely exchanged. 

As the leaders of the opposition are now forced to admit that there 
is no chance of overturning the Government on the religious issue, it 
follows naturally that the present programme will be carried out to its 
logical conclusion, and that the time is not far distant when there will 
be complete separation between state and church in France. In fact, 
in the course of his speech, when he challenged a vote of censure, the 
Premier said: 


The separation of church and state has become inevitable. Those who advise a 
revision of the Concordat are dupes who would condemn the Government to final 
humiliation. I amin favor of a free church, but with the same freedom as are other 
institutions. In reality it is the Pope who wants separation. He wants to enslave 
the state as he enslaves the church. Let those who will perform penance before 
Popes. I have neither the age nor taste for such practices. 


The opponents of the present Government attempted a still further 
effort to dislodge it from power by an attack upon General André, the 
Minister of War. For years the War Office has pursued a systematic 
policy of espionage on subordinate officers, and promotion has been 
largely a matter of favor and not a matter of merit. Much of the 
wretched system which prevails was exposed during the various trials of 
Captain Dreyfus, who was the victim of malice and oppression, and who 
was finally sacrificed to save the reputation of others. A savage assault 
was made on General André with the hope that it would pull down the 
entire cabinet, which it came very near doing, as the ministry was sus- 
tained by a majority of two. André was forced to resign, and Henri Ber- 
teaux, a member of the Chamber of Deputies and a successful broker on 
the bourse, was appointed his successor. His appointment is unusual, 
because French ministers of war have generally been military men. 
The change from military to civilian control at the War Office may be 
accepted as a radical change in the conduct of affairs, and indicates, per- 
haps, the beginning of a new system that will be for the advantage 
of both France and her army. 

A. Maurice Low. 





FINANCE. 


In matters of finance, notably in great movements of the markets, 
it is always comparatively easy to find reasons for the event after it 
has occurred. This is a very different thing, however, from examining 
such governing causes as they develop, and forecasting the outcome 
which should result from them. It is quite safe to say that nobody, 
five or six months ago, would have ventured to predict exactly the sit- 
uation which arose in American finance last autumn. There were 
plenty of people who believed that the reaction of the previous year 
was carried too far. Critics and financiers could hardly overlook the 
fact that the disasters which had been widely expected as a result of 
1901 and 1903, and which, if they were to come, would most naturally 
have come last spring, did not materialize. Aside from such vague an- 
ticipation of a shock like that of May, 1884 — which followed a similar 
period of speculation and liquidation —there had been tangible ele- 
ments of discouragement, ‘notably the Eastern war, with its possible 
consequences on Europe’s financial markets and indirectly on our own; 
the Presidential canvass, with the chance that the currency issue might 
be revived; the impending Northern Securities decision, involving im- 
portant investment interests; and the persistent belief, in many quarters, 
that the country’s cotton crop would run short again. These sources of 
apprehension had disappeared. Every one knew by autumn that Eu- 
rope’s markets were soundly buttressed against the shocks of the Russo- 
Japanese War, that the silver issue had been laid on the shelf in politics, 
that the merger decision was a relief rather than a menace, and that the 
new cotton crop bade fair to be the largest in our history. 

We saw also, in reviewing the situation of three months ago, that 
railway earnings, after five months of continuous decrease from 1903, 
began to show gains again in June, and that the New York banks 
reached in August the strongest position, with only four exceptions, in 
their history. All this gave abundant ground for expecting financial 
recovery, and it was not taken as surprising that the midsummer markets 
did display returning optimism. Very few financiers, however, would 
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even then have risked their professional reputation on predictions that 
the recovery would continue so long, and go so far, as to cancel, in the 
majority of important stocks, all the losses in price suffered in the great 
liquidation of 1903. Much less would it have been imagined, even a 
good while after the 75,000-share day of March, that within seven 
months the New York Stock Exchange would again be witnessing long 
successions of business days with transactions of a million shares, that, 
in November, the 2,000,000-share mark would be touched again, for the 
first time since the May 9 panic of 1901, and that daily and weekly 
trading in bonds would surpass all records of any year. 


With the public mind pretty generally prepared for something very 
different, it is not strange that this bewildering series of events should 
have called forth, by way of explanation, some extravagant theories, 
The hypothesis of an irresistible “Money Power,” usually pictured in the 
form of some selected capitalist, did service again as in the early days 
of 1901. Stress was laid on the increased gold production of the world 
as an influence on the markets —a convenient theory, because no one 
can prove a negative, but surely an awkward theory when one thinks of 
1903. More convincing, to the average mind, was the argument that 
the country’s trade prosperity had returned, or was returning, to the high 
level which was reflected in the excited markets of 1901 and 1902. 
The question as to what the course of American prosperity will be in the 
nearer future is debatable, but the theory is at all events reasonable that 
the stock market has been foreshadowing such a renewed ascent to the 
heights of financial prestige. I shall have occasion in the course of this 
article to examine the grounds for such a supposition. But it is per- 
fectly safe to say at once that American finance has not yet regained 
that position. The reason for such belief we shall find fairly conclusive. 

On the whole, the most satisfactory explanation of last season’s 
financial phenomena is the simplest. It is, that investors, great and 
small, who withdrew their capital from the market during the troubled 
autumn of 1902 and the summer of 1903, have been rather suddenly 
convinced that prosperity was still around us, and have put their money 
back into its former lodging-places. Adding to this the well-known 
fact that money could be borrowed cheaply all the year, because of the 
lessened demands of trade and the consequent plethora of bank funds, 
we shall have no trouble in understanding why the professional specu- 
lators, who cut so amazing a figure in the markets of 1901 and 1902, 
should have returned in force to the Wall Street scene. 
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Considered in this light, the recovery in the markets, during last 
year, has a precedent which we may study with profit. Attention has 
often hitherto been converged on the parallels between the recent 
“boom” and that of twenty years before; the foreign harvest failures 
and bountiful home crops of 1879 and 1897; the immense prosperity 
of 1880 and 1900; the wild speculation of 1881 and 1901, with the 
strange coincidences in each of a President’s violent death and a corn-crop 
failure; and the “rich men’s panic” of 1883 and 1903. It was, indeed, 
this familiar parallel which added weight to apprehension felt lest May, 
1904, should repeat the Stock Exchange panic of that month in 1884. 

The parallel did not hold in that regard; but the season, more or less 
prolonged, of uncertainty in trade and industry, appeared in the one 
generation as in the other. Twenty years ago it lasted longer — part- 
ly, no doubt, because the shock of reaction had at that time been more 
formidable, partly because 1884, unlike last year, was a period of rail- 
way rate wars and low agricultural prices. But in 1885 there came, on 
a smaller scale, what we have just been witnessing in the markets of 
the recent season. Then, as now, dismissal of fears and return of con- 
fidence began among investors; there was restlessness over accumulating 
savings which had been kept out of securities; and, in particular, there 
appeared an idle New York bank reserve of unprecedented magnitude, 
and a money rate which for ten months of the year hardly rose above 
one per cent. The outcome in 1885 was a recovery on the Stock Ex- 
change, beginning in midsummer and not culminating until the middle 
of December. Such historical precedent as this is not merely curious. 
It is extremely useful at a time when imaginative minds are fond of 
dreaming that a set of conditions, wholly new in the records of finance, 
has been created for us. 

I called attention in the last number of Tue Forum to the testimony 
which the rise in the investment markets had already borne, up to the 
opening of October, regarding the general situation. What has hap- 
pened since can be best understood by reviewing the movement asa 
whole from its start last summer. There is now no doubt that the buy- 
ing of securities during the summer months for genuine investors was 


extremely large. Purchases were made by what is commonly called the 
outside investing public, meaning the smaller class of capitalists, but 
also in great quantities by the very wealthy capitalists who withdrew 
their money from Stock Exchange securities at the close of 1902 and 
during the early months of 1903. Purchases by this class of buyers 
were probably as large last year as were their sales in 1903. Evi- 
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dence of this buying, during the season just past, created regarding the 
stock market advance a sort of legend, which was a natural corollary 
to the legend which appealed to the public mind during the long de- 
cline of a year ago. During the darkest days of 1903, the reader will 
remember, the general public held stubbornly to the theory that a power- 
ful financial clique was breaking down values for purposes of revenge on 
other financiers. Last season it was as obstinately insisted that the 
same clique of financiers was putting the market up, partly to delude 
the general public, and partly, according to some volunteered authorities, 
to help along Mr. Roosevelt’s campaign. 

We saw in reviewing the events of 1903 how superfluous, to say the 
least, this theory of personal feeling unconnected with the instinct of in- 
vestors really was. The same thing may be said of the action of these 
powerful capitalists last year. It may be conceded that the movement 
of such masses of private wealth, into and out of securities on the Stock 
Exchange, produces profound effect on values —an effect which could 
not be produced by similar agencies in any other country, for the reason 
that in no other market of the world is there so great a mass of capital 
which moves in and out of investment stocks with such rapidity, and 
which is, so to speak, managed with so quick an eye to purely specu- 


lative profits. Nevertheless, the fact remains that action of this sort by 


a man with $20,000,000 capital really differs in no respect, except for 
the larger sum involved, from similar action by a man with $20,000. If, 
as the markets commonly alleged, capital of the “Standard Oil party,” 
which had been withdrawn from the market during 1903, returned in 
force in 1904, and by its return caused instant and violent advance in 
values, it must still be said that such action differed in no appreciable 
way, except in the magnitude of its transactions, from what was done 
by the smallest private investor with a shrewd eye fixed upon the future. 
This assertion gains some point, perhaps, from a very remarkable mani- 
festo put out on October 25 by the counsel of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany. Allegations had been freely published that what was called “the 
Standard Oil party ” had been manipulating stocks on an enormous scale 
to help out its own speculations. The document referred to had this to 
say of the accusation : 

It would be almost impossible to designate in this denial the different classes of 
business with which irresponsible parties have coupled the Standard Oil Company 
name, but it may not be amiss to specify copper, steel, banks, railroads, and gas 
(other than natural gas) as being most prominently mentioned. With none of those 


affairs has the Standard Oil Company been at any time connected. Individual 
members of the Standard Oil Company have been and are interested as individuals 
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in various enterprises, but this is entirely outside of the business of the Standard Oil 
Company, which is oil alone, unaffected by other interests in which its stockholders 
may invest... . 

Furthermore, it is entirely untrue that there is any “Standard Oil party ” banded 
together for speculation in stocks, as isso commonly charged. The name of the 
Standard Oil Company is frequently used by designing persons in the manipulation 
of the stock market, but its use is unwarranted. 


As to the merits of this singular and unusual declaration, it need 
only be remarked that Wall Street came at once to the conclusion that 
the statement really made no denial of facts which intelligent financiers 
believed to have existed. That there was no “Standard Oil party 
banded together for speculation in stocks” might easily be true; and 
still the fact that “individual members of the Standard Oil Company 
have been and are interested as individuals” in the enterprises con- 
cerned might account for everything that had happened in the market. 
But as regards such buying on the part of powerful capitalists there is 
this much to be said: that their purchases in the long run would be 
made at the lower range of values and would decrease in volume as the 
market rose. This is exactly what the speculating public is never will- 
ing toconcede. It is the theory of such oracles on values that the large 
investing financiers buy in increasing quantities as the market rises to 
the top. The foolishness of this supposition — assuming, as is reason- 
able, that the means of judging the situation, at command of such in- 
vestors, is the best —need hardly be discussed. This being true, it 
might reasonably be supposed that after two or three months of steady 
buying, in the course of which values rose decidedly and such capital 
might largely have found lodgement, impulse from this particular quar- 
ter would materially slacken. And this, in fact, is exactly what oc- 
curred. Toward the middle of September there were unmistakable 
signs of a change in the character of the buying. Instead of the con- 
tinuous flow of well-distributed investment orders, placed irrespective of 
any special argument or rumor, there began an upward movement of 
prices, almost farcical in its reckless violence. On one day, one stock 
would rise five or six points, while the rest of the market stood idle; 
next day, the same thing would happen with another stock. The move- 
ment of the market became both wild and irrational; yet the advances 
were maintained. 

Two interesting incidents which occurred in the middle of October 
threw some light on the attitude of the larger capitalists toward this 
movement. On October 18 an address was delivered before the Bank- 
ers’ Convention at St. Louis by Mr. F. A. Vanderlip, vice-president of 
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the National City Bank. It was known beforehand that he would speak 
of the country’s existing situation and of the status of the market; and 
the fact that his bank was more or less identified with the strongest 
capitalists who were alleged to be “behind the market” added peculiar 
interest to his views. The speech gave full recognition to the really 
strong points in the situation which I have already noticed. It went 
further, and predicted as great expansion in the half dozen years to fol- 
low 1904 as had occurred in those after 1897. Some criticism might 
be made on this optimistic view, if account were to be taken of the low 
level of prices, the urgent foreign demand, and the light manufacturing 
cost which existed when the great revival of seven years ago began. 
But after all this optimistic view of the general situation, Mr. Vanderlip 
had this to say of the stock market of the moment: 


We are always in danger of overdoing, and may for the moment, perhaps, have 
already made that error, for prices have shown most substantial recovery — a recov- 
ery certainly in advance of what would be warranted by the present actual con- 
ditions. . . . Encouragement to a wild speculative boom at this time, when im- 
provement is justified more by hopes and possibilities than by immediate actual 
conditions, might set the whole period of recovery back a month, six months, a year. 
A great speculative boom now is not what is needed. It is, indeed, one of the special 
dangers. If bankers in the great centres are unconservative in the inducements they 
hold out to secure deposits, and accumulate great stocks of money which will loan 
at such low rates as to encourage unduly a speculative spirit, they will strike a blow 
at this returning prosperity which may long delay its coming. 


It was undoubtedly the view of conservative critics and financiers 
that the stock market at that time stood in a somewhat precarious po- 
sition. Values had been enormously inflated during the two or three 
preceding weeks, and the buying had come chiefly, not from important 
financiers investing their own capital, but from the dare-devil clique of 
wealthy speculators whose experiments with borrowed money came to 
grief in the autumn of 1902. But the prophets of conservatism did not 
sufficiently allow for the attitude of the general outside public. The 
action of this important body — of whom the elder Rothschild once re- 
marked that no capitalist was sufficiently powerful to run counter to it 
— is at all times difficult to determine in advance. There can be no 
doubt that this class of buyers entered the market on an extensive scale 
in the last days of October. The result was seen in the magnitude to 
which Stock Exchange business rose. Prior to the great outburst of 
speculation in the spring of 1901, transactions of a million shares in a 
single day on the New York Exchange had beer almost unheard of. 
Assuming an average valuation of $80 per share of stock, such a record 
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meant, upon its face, that $80,000,000 capital had changed hands in 
five hours of business. In 1901 the achievement did not stop with 
this. On fourteen successive days of April and May the daily recorded 
business ran beyond 2,000,000 shares; and on two days of the period 
— April 30 and the “panic day,” May 9—the 3,000,000 mark was 
passed. 


Transactions during the excited speculation of last October rose 
rapidly toward this maximum of 1901. On October 26 the record went 
within a few thousand shares of the 2,000,000 mark; on November 9, 
the day after the Presidential vote, it scored 2,300,000 shares. Now 
such a business as this, involving purchase and sale of stocks to a value 
of something like $184,000,000, is inconceivable as an actual invest- 
ment movement. It was, in fact, largely fictitious both in 1904 and in 
1901; for the reason, first, that a large part of the business was done by 
speculators who bought at one hour and sold at the next, or vice versa ; 
and second, that an enormous quantity of orders were given out by 
manipulators who, for purposes of their own, placed buying orders with 
one set of agents while placing equivalent selling orders with another. 


But when this is said, it must still be assumed that, on a rapidly 


rising market, with a business of such volume, very great blocks of 
stock must be actually taken up by somebody and paid for. It was evi- 
dent enough that the general public was not buying on such a scale, and 
the greater capitalists did their own buying several months before. No 
doubt existed that the bulk of the recorded purchases, in these one and 
two million share days, was made by wealthy speculators —the same 
reckless class who rioted in the market with their winnings from the 
company-promotion craze during 1901 and 1902. In 1902 their 
schemes broke down disastrously because the investing public would 
not take the stocks off their hands. In 1904 they appeared to be suc- 
cessful; but the question remains in the mind of the ordinary watcher 
how they were able, even for a time, to place such sums of money on 
the Stock Exchange. They could not have used reserve money of their 
own, because such people always keep their capital invested in securi- 
ties. How did they manage to command such a mass of capital, over 
and above their own possessions ? 


The past season’s money market gives the answer. Between the 
beginning of July, when the rise in prices really started, and the middle 
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of the ensuing month, loans of the New York Associated Banks increased 
$24,000,000; yet, as we have hitherto seen, the resultant increase in 
bank liabilities was so far offset by the gain in cash reserves that the 
idle surplus rose on August 20 to one of the highest figures in banking 
history. With trade still dull and commercial borrowing light, and 
with banking-houses handling few new corporation loans, and there- 
fore requiring only moderate advances from the banks, it was obvious 
even then that the Stock Exchange was the active applicant for money. 
It became a much larger applicant after the summer’s rema:kable 
strengthening of the bank position. It muy, in fact, be said that the 
greater part of the exceptional bank surplus was placed, through borrow- 
ings on stock collateral, at the disposal of that market. Following the 
$24,000,000 loan expansion up to August 20, a further increase of 
$47,000,000 was made in New York bank loans during the seven 
ensuing weeks. This extension of credits has no parallel save in the 
$122,000,000 increase of New York bank loans during the ten weeks 
ending March 9, 1901; and it should be observed that in 1901 not only 
was the Stock Exchange borrowing, but “underwriting syndicates ” and 
amalgamating companies, which were not in the field last season, were 
then urgent applicants at the banks. 


How, it will naturally be asked, did the banks find it possible these 
past six months to provide for such demands? A conclusive answer 
may be found in the very extraordinary reports of the country’s 5,200 
national banks to the Government on November 10. Comparison of 
those figures with the returns of a year before showed that in the twelve 
months national bank reserves of cash had increased $121,000,000, where 
the highest increase of any corresponding period in the past eight years 
of American expansion was the $72,000,000 of 1900. The unparalleled 
increase of reserves last year was the more extraordinary, in that it 
covered the month of the $40,000,000 shipment of gold to France, to 
pay for the Panama Canal. The true explanation of these portentous 
figures rests in what I have had occasion to point out before — the re- 
lease of hand-to-hand money from the channels of private industry at a 
time of trade reaction, and its movement into the banks. How this 
increase distributed itself among the banking institutions may be judged 
from the fact that while the increase in cash reserves at all the 5,200 
national banks of the United States was $121,000,000 for the twelve 
months, the increase of the forty-three New York national banks alone 
was $79,000,000. This concentration of cash in the banks of a single 
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city, where the Stock Exchange was the most obvious outlet for the 
credits based on the new reserves, occurred as a consequence of the sim- 
ple offer by the city banks of two per cent interest for the use of such 
outside bank reserves. This enormous fund, whose sudden withdrawal 
by its owners in the panic of 1893 nearly forced suspension of payments 
at New York, was one immediate basis for the great speculation of 
1904. Its employment, on the scale which has become habitual in 
American finance, fosters and aggravates both “booms” and panics. Its 
existence amply explains whence the resources were derived which were 
directed with such extravagant violence into the markets of last October. 


I have shown that the larger capitalists returned to the investment 
markets in the summer; that the professional speculators, equipped from 
the bank resources, followed them; and that the general public put in an 
appearance during the last days of October. It will be observed that 
the date to which I have referred, as marking the entry of this outside 
speculating public, was on the eve of the election. This fact brings up 
a highly interesting question in the movement of the year. Through 
the six or eight preceding months it had been a matter of continuous 
controversy to what extent the movement of investment values had been 
governed by election prospects. Of the tradition that election years 
should be also periods of trade reaction, I have previously spoken. 
Thoughtful critics are by no means agreed as to the relation of such 
contests to the movement of general trade. That business activity would 
slacken when the tariff, for instance, was an issue, would not be surpris- 
ing, because a change in import schedules would necessarily alter busi- 
ness plans and profits, and would therefore make advisable a cautious 
policy on the part of merchants and manufacturers while the settlement 
of the question was in doubt. Similarly, it will be conceded that Presi- 
dential years like 1896 and 1900, when the standard of value and the 
country’s public credit were at stake in the election, should be logically 
marked by abstention from business plans involving extensive use of 
credit. 

But that a similar influence should have been normally at work in 
1904 is not quite so clear. Nevertheless, it became plainly evident, as 
election day approached, that the upward movement in stocks pinned its 
faith and expectations to the success of Mr. Roosevelt. For this there 
are various explanations. Recollection of what occurred in the markets 
of four and eight years ago had something to do with it. Perhaps the 
feeling dominated —a feeling always prevalent at a time of great ma- 
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terial prosperity —that nothing will be gained and something may be 
lost by a change in public policies and administration. Added to this, 
there was undoubtedly a distrust in the financial community, as a whole, 
of the party which had followed the depreciated money movement in 
1896 and 1900, and had refused expression of opinion on the currency 
question in its platform of 1904. 

But the sentiment thus expressed was somewhat remarkable, be- 
cause of a curious episode in recent politics. It will be recalled, by 
every one familiar with the political and financial incidents of the past 
two years, that Mr. Roosevelt was considered to have placed himself 
distinctly, as the saying went, under the ban of Wall Street. So 
frankly was this situation recognized that at the time it contributed 
much to his personal popularity in the West, where Wall Street is 
not in favor. The reason for this Wall Street attitude was no mys- 
tery. The President’s action during 1902, when he instituted suit 
against the Northern Securities combination, was generally described as 
a step for which the great financial interests never would forgive him. 
In case of such larger financiers as publicly expressed hostility to the 
President, there is no doubt that the upsetting of a scheme of theirs, by 
which an awkward financial dilemma was to be escaped, sharpened the 
feeling of antagonism. Even among investors of less importance there 
was a curiously widespread theory that the Northern Securities litiga- 
tion had destroyed the upward movement in the markets and had para- 
lyzed public confidence. This, 1 may say in passing, was mere non- 
sense. If judgment must be passed on the actual bearing of the 
Northern Securities suit upon the investment situation, it will freely 
be conceded by intelligent and unbiassed critics that its effect was alto- 
gether wholesome. It checked a movement which, by the common 
judgment mot only of experienced critics, but of every judicial body that 
has reviewed the Northern Securities litigation, contained elements of 
serious danger. But this does not explain the complete reversal in 
Wall Street’s attitude toward Mr. Roosevelt before election-day. 

The explanation seems to be that irritation over the break-down of 
the market had spent its force with the recovery in prices, and that 
when Mr. Roosevelt became the candidate of his party, political pref- 
erences and prejudices resumed their sway, and the financial community 
in general returned to its attitude of 1896 and 1900. It is also quite 
possible that when Mr. Roosevelt became the inevitable candidate of 
his party, Wall Street surrendered itself to the spell of the personal 
popularity which swept the country as a whole before it. There is no 
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doubt that this was the actual result. But it does not guarantee that 
fickle Wall Street, which applauded Mr. Cleveland when Stock Exchange 
prices were advancing in 1885 and 1892, and cursed him in the hard 
times of 1893 and 1895, may not change its mind again as to Mr. Roose- 
velt. It is hard for a President to provide an indefinite period of prosper- 
ity. The mutterings began again, only a month after election day, when 
the President’s message proposed extension of the Interstate Commission’s 
power over railway rates. The market then happened to be declining, 
and it is awkward to be President when markets decline, Prices were 
rising at election time. 


We come now to the matter of real importance in the study of this 
remarkable period — what did this violent rise in Stock Exchange prices 
reflect as to present financial and industrial conditions, and what does it 
foreshadow for the future? I have already shown that some of the most 
experienced and prudent financiers took occasion to say a word of warn- 
ing regarding the market’s disposition to take hopes instead of facts. 
It is highly important that we should discriminate between the two. 
A financial movement which reflects mere buoyant hope may, or may 
not, be a serviceable guide. Stock markets have sometimes pointed 
truly to the future, as they did in 1899 and at the end of 1900; or they 
may in reality be false lights, when those who hung them out failed to 
take into reckoning other causes which in the end upset the whole cal- 
culation — this being true of the notable rise in prices during 1895 and 
1890. Speaking generally, it may be said that the agricultural situation 
last year dominated all other influences, as it did in 1897. To this must 
be added the further fact that the country’s agricultural position of the 
moment is quite unlike any that has ever hitherto arisen in this coun- 
try. 

In previous articles I have drawn attention to the supreme impor- 
tance of the cotton crop. I showed that the 2,823,000 acres increase 
in planted area, as compared with a year before, and the high condition 
reported for the crop— 91.6 per cent of a perfect yield in August, as 
compared with 79.7 a year before —were interpreted at that time as 
foreshadowing a crop of at least 12,000,000 bales, as against a previous 
maximum in our history of 11,256,000, in 1898. The September Gov- 
ernment report cut down the condition estimate to 84.1 per cent, as 
against 81.2 in September, 1903. October followed, with a further 
lowering of the “condition percentage ” to 75.8. This was no such up- 
setting of calculations as the reduction to 65.1 in October, 1903, but it 
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caused some hasty revision of expectations in the trade. Nobody held 
any longer at that time to the estimate of 12,000,000 bales. Fora time 
11,250,000 was regarded as optimistic, and the crippled leader of the 
remarkable “bull movement ” of last spring emerged from obscurity long 


enough to fix his own guess in the neighborhood of 10,000,000. Mean- 
time, the price of cotton, which stood at 114 cents a pound for spot 


delivery, at the end of August held at 10 cents throughout the heavy 
autumn sales of an early crop. It was, in fact, an open secret that a 
league of planters in the South were holding back cotton with the ex- 
pectation of selling later on, when smaller crop estimates should war- 
rant a higher price. 


On December 3 the Department of Agriculture issued its annual 
estimate of the crop. On that day, a year before, with the cotton trade 
generally predicting a 10,700,000-bale yield, the Government fixed the 
startling estimate of 9,962,000 bales, and the great rise in cotton toward 
the next February’s 172-cent price began. This Government figure 
turned out to be within 49,000 bales of the actual result. At last month’s 
opening the estimates of the trade ranged wider. They had been raised 
because of an exceptionally favorable season for cotton-picking, in which 
absence of rain brought waste at harvest time toa minimum; but the 
average of a series of estimates gathered, even on the New York Cotton 
Exchange, had fixed 11,500,000 bales for the outturn. In the face of 
this came a Government estimate of 12,162,000 bales, comparing thus 
with the crops of preceding years: 

Bales. Bales. Bales. 
12,162,000 | 1899....... .. 9,422,000 | 189: 9,837,000 
.. 10,011,379 | 1898 11,256,000 Q; 7,582,000 
10,674,000 1897 11,216,000 : 6,664,000 
10,768,000 | 1896 8,706,000 | 18% .. 9,018,000 
1900 10,339,000 89% 7,147,000 890... 8,674,000 

What such an outcome means to the price of cotton is as yet a mat- 
ter of conjecture. The spot price fell from 10 cents a pound, in Novem- 
ber, to 82 on December 3, and to 8 a few days later. There was no dis- 
aster, even to speculators for the rise, and predictions of a 5 or 6 cent 
price were not taken very seriously. But what such a crop must mean 
to the country’s general prosperity is in no doubt whatever. With cot- 
ton enough to provide for home and foreign needs, our idle spinning- 
mills will get to work again, railways touching the cotton belt will have 
plenty of traffic, and, not least important, our foreign trade will receive 
a very necessary stimulus. The following figures give some idea as to 

24 
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what the crop has already done in creating exports. They are the re- 
sults of the outward cotton trade between September 1, when the new 
crop came to market, and November 30: 


ities | | antities in , 
— Values. | = Values. 


3,161,000 $166,400,000 || 1899 2,050,000 | $71,816,000 

, 766,000 149,428,000 | 1898 - 2.944.000 78,940, 000 

2,492,000 | 107,392,000 || 1897. .......| 2,648,000 82,455,000 

2,588,000 105,661,000 || 1896. ........| 2,480,000 | 93,705,000 

2,442,000 | 122,248,000 | 1895.... ....| 1,502,980 63,802,000 
! | 


There is one reason in particular why this result in cotton is highly 
gratifying. The export trade in grain and flour sank last season to a 
level lower even than that of the season before. In September, export 
of wheat from the United States fell to the amazingly low figure or 
222,000 bushels, as against 6,300,000 in the same morth of 1903, and 
17,500,000 in 1902. October’s results were not much better. Corn 
exports in October footed up 2,500,000 bushels. They were 7,100,000 
in October, 1902, and 19,000,000 in 1899. The price of each was 
high. Wheatand corn reached the top level of the year during Novem- 
ber, and the price for wheat was then 34 cents per bushel over that of 
a year before, and for corn 19 cents higher. Yet this was the October 
showing of values for all grains and flour shipped, offset by the cotton 
export: 





Breadstuffs. Cotton. | | Breadstuffs. Cotton. 


1904 ..... ...| $8,111,630 | $62,957,692 ..+.| $22,591,059 | $60,474,437 

1903 19,505,991 60,280,602 : 24,933,208 | 28,848,514 

1902 22,704,296 42,133,386 89} 25,484,402 | 30,509,196 

1901 21,127,177 46,714,241 26,099,106 | 32,391,900 
| 


Had this decline in cereal exports happened with the cotton ship- 
ments where they were six years ago, it may easily be seen how our 
export trade would have come out. As it was, the cotton movement, 


joined with a very considerable rise in our export of steel and copper, 
brought October's total export trade to a figure never but twice exceeded 
in any month of the country’s history. The result suggests how our 
international position may possibly be maintained, even while our home 
consumers use up practically all of our corn and wheat crops. And it 
must always be remembered that since the season’s wheat yield was not 
seriously deficient, and the corn crop was the second largest in our his- 
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tory, prosperity of the grain-producing communities will be equally sub- 
served whether their product at the high existing prices goes to home 
or foreign buyers. What bears more pertinently on the longer future 
of the trade is the planning for extensive railway building through the 
Canadian Northwest. The announcement, last November, that a power- 
ful London and New York banking house had undertaken to finance the 
transcontinental extension of the Grand Trunk Railway of Canada 
shows how experienced financiers regard the grain-raising possibilities 
of that newly opened country. Meantime, two almost unprecedented 
occurrences have been witnessed in the season’s grain trade. One was 
the import of Canadian wheat by Minneapolis millers, to use in their 
export flour trade. The other, which happened in December, was 
the purchase in Belgium, by New York millers, of 40,000 bushels of 
wheat which had been raised on our own Pacific slope and sent by sea 
to Europe. 


We saw in the last number of THE Forum how far the hopes of the 
steel and iron trade ran beyond actual results of the summer months. 
Precisely the same phenomenon, on a larger scale, has occurred this 
past quarter. The most remarkable testimony to the optimism of the trade 
has been the rise in the Steel Corporation’s securities. In April, 1901, 
it will be recalled, Steel preferred touched 1017 on the Stock Exchange, 
and Steel common 55. Inthe financial and industrial uncertainties of a 
year ago, the preferred stock fell to 493 and the common stock to 8%. 
Last November a continuous recovery was capped by prices respectively 
of 958 and 32. In other words, nearly all the lost ground was recovered 
in the one stock and the greater part of it in the other, the difference 
between the two being no doubt attributable to the fact that the com- 
mon stock now pays no dividends. 

The movement on the Stock Exchange obviously reflected expecta- 
tions. The movement in the steel and iron markets was more tangible. 
Ending the year 1903 at $15.50 per ton, the New York price of pig iron 
fell to $14.75 in June, remained there for a season, then resumed an ad- 
vance which culminated in a price of $17 during the last half of No- 
vember. This was a promising recovery, though it retraced but a por- 
tion of the ground lost in the downward movement from the $24.25 
price of April, 1903. Fora considerable time this upward movement 
in the raw material did not appear to be reflected in the steel trade. In 


fact, some irregular cuts in the price of steel were made in the early 


autumn months, a consequence of a quarrel between competing manu- 
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facturers. This dispute was settled later in the autumn and in the 
middle of November a pool of associated manufacturers raised the Pitts- 
burg price of steel billets, the staple of the trade, from $19.50 to $21, 
providing by such action an interesting contrast with the demoralized 
November days a year ago, when the price was cut $4 per ton, and the 
market for all steel products was thrown into confusion. 

Now while prices neither of steel nor of iron approached the high fig 
ures of two years ago, nevertheless they reflected decided upward tenden- 
cies in the trade. But the question whether the volume of business has 
developed in proportion is not so clear. The output of iron from the 
country’s foundries during October reached the figure of 1,448,973 tons, 
an increase of 96,000 tons over September and of 281,000 tons as com- 
pared with August. In the meantime, stocks of iron on hand fell to 
529,000 tons on November 1, as compared with 555,000 at the opening of 
October, 630,000 on September 1, and 670,000 on August 1. These 
figures, like the movement of steel and iron prices, reflected continuous 
recovery, but they did not show, and have not shown at this writing, 
anything like a return to the activity of a year or two ago. October's 
1,448,000 tons of iron production compare with a maximum of 1,713,- 
000 in May, 1903, and with a record of 1,557,000 even in April, 1904. 
It is also true that the 529,000 tons of iron on hand November 1, 
though much reduced from recent months, compared with such records 
as the 62,000 tons of November, 1902, and the 89,000 of November, 
1899. 

Here, in short, the evidence of trade recovery does not as yet keep 
pace with the expectations voiced on the Stock Exchange. As regards 
the Steel Corporation’s earnings, which are another witness to the po- 
sition of the moment, it is not possible to refer to anything very recent. 
In the last number of THE Forum, I showed the outgo for the quarter 
ending June 30 and for the three preceding quarters. We saw by those 
figures that the company’s net earnings for the June quarter in 1904 
decreased $17,000,000, or nearly 50 per cent from the same period in 
1903. During the subsequent three months, predictions of improve- 
ment in the steel trade and in the earnings of the corporation were very 
general; yet the report for the September quarter, published late in 
October, showed the earnings for the period to have decreased $13,600,- 
000 from the same three months in 1903, and what was of more im- 
portance, showed the number of unfilled orders in the hands of the 
company on September 30 to be the smallest in the history of the cor- 
poration — 3,027,436 tons, against 3,728,742 even a year before, when 
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the trade was already contracting. To show what had happened then 
up to the opening of October, I reprint comparisons of the earnings for 
the several quarters : 


STEEL CORPORATION’s Net EARNINGS 


Quarter Ending. 1904. 198. 1902. 
September 30.......... $18,773,932 $32,422,955 $36,945,489 
CC) a | 19,490,725 36,642,308 37,662,058 
March 31... 13,208, 886 25,068, 707 26,715,457 

| 1908. 1902. 1901. 
December 81.......cce0. 15,037,182 31,985, 759 29,759,913 





It may be added that the surplus for the September quarter of 1903, 
after paying dividends on preferred and common stock, was $29,348,000, 
whereas, in the same period of 1904, even with the $5,500,000 quarterly 
dividend on the common stock omitted, the surplus reached to only 
$2,233,000. In other words, regardless of an appropriation to the sur- 
plus, not half of the sum required to pay the former dividend on the 
common stock was shown to have been earned. Predictions as to the 
showing for the quarter ending with December, which will be issued 
toward the close of January, have varied widely; but at the present 
moment it may be said that their outside range is from $17,500,000 to 
$19,000,000, which would compare with $15,037,000 for the same 
quarter —a very disastrous one —in 1903, and with $31,985,000 in 
the closing quarter for 1902. In other words, the rise in steel securi- 
ties to something like their previous maximum has apparently been 
based on something else than knowledge of actual present conditions. 
Probably the recovery in the preferred shares, in so far as it represents 
investment buying, was a response to the year’s demonstration that the 
dividend on that stock could be earned through a twelvemonth of rather 
severe reaction. 


I have shown the important part which the large bank surplus and 
the easy money rates played in the financial and industrial recovery of 
the season. It now remains to examine what facts were produced on 
the money market itself by this very revival of activity on the Stock 
Exchange and in general trade. Necessarily, an extensive movement 
for the rise in stocks creates progressively enlarged demand for bank 
loans. A very large portion of the floating supply of securities on the 
market are pledged as collateral for such loans, and the amount of money 
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thus advanced is governed by the price commanded by the stocks. 
Speaking in a general way, 100 shares of a stock selling at par, and 
having therefore a market value of $10,000, could be used as security to 
borrow $8,000 or 9,000 from a bank. If, however, in the course of an 
extended upward movement the price of this stock were to rise to 150, 
and the value of the 100 shares were therefore to become $15,000, the 
bank would then be asked to lend $12,000 to $13,000. That is to say, 
by using precisely the same block of stock, the owner could increase his 
bank loans $4,500, or 50 per cent. Considering that use of such col- 
lateral for loans increases with the extension of a speculative movement, 
and considering also that all securities have risen in company this 
season, it will be seen that a very great stimulus to loan expansion has 
been at work. 

Now, to such facilities there is one familiar limitation. Bank 
liabilities rise as loans increase. If cash reserves rise in proportion, or if 
the cash fund is so great that, despite the rise in liabilities, the cash still 
keeps up a high ratio to such liabilities, then the loan expansion may be 
regarded with indifference. I have shown to what extent such a situ- 
ation was in fact created by the enormous unused surplus of the banks 
during July and August. With autumn there began, however, a drain 
on these cash reserves. From their high notch of $361,000,000 on 
August 20, they were drained progressively by the requirements of the 
harvest States until, in the middle of December, they had reached $288,- 
800,000. It was a very extraordinary fact, and a witness to the exist- 
ing plethora of money, that this process of expansion of liabilities simul- 
taneously with the reduction of resources should have gone on until 
November without raising money rates on the Stock Exchange above the 
2 or 24 per cent level of the summer months. 

But with the opening of November a rather striking change occurred 
in the situation. Very easy money rates on a given market have influ- 
ence in twodirections. They stimulate speculation, because professional 
operators can borrow to advantage. On the other hand, they increase 
the probability of demands from other markets which may require 
either capital or gold. Early in October there occurred on the foreign 
markets an event which upset many calculations in New York. Quite 
unexpectedly the Imperial Bank of Germany at Berlin, on October 12, 


advanced its official discount rate from four to five per cent — the figure 
thus announced being the highest fixed since February, 1901, when 
Germany’s industrial collapse had not yet spent its force. This action 
took the world’s great money markets completely by surprise. It was 
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said at the time that the German Government, unwilling to place a 
long time loan on the uncertain money market, had increased its tem- 
porary loans with the Imperial Bank to $50,000,000, as compared with 
less than $600,000 the year before; and it was surmised that the action 
of the bank may perhaps have been designed to force reduction in the 
loans, both of the Government and of other borrowers. Later the fact 
developed that the Russian Government had appealed to German bank- 
ers to assist in floating another Russian loan, and that the Imperial 
bank, apprehensive of the results of such a drain on the market’s capi- 
tal, had made haste to put its house in order. Berlin bankers pointed 
out besides that an industrial speculation had revived on the German 
markets, and suggested that the bank was taking steps to apply a posi- 
tive discouragement. 

Whatever the immediate cause, the result was instantaneous. The 
Bank of France, whose gold reserve had fallen from $536,000,000 in 
midsummer to $519,000,000 at the opening of November, at once 
applied such pressure to the Paris market that the interest rate advanced 
there also. At London open market discount rates, which, before the 
German bank advanced its rate, had stood at 2} per cent, advanced to 
3. This hardening of the French and English money markets was an 
automatic protective measure, taken in knowledge that the high rate 
fixed by the German bank would draw gold from the other markets. 

On London, Berlin did at once draw heavily — so much so, that the 
gold reserve of the German bank, which had fallen to $197,000,000 in 
October rose in the last week of November to $240,000,000, while the 
Bank of England’s $194,000,000 gold reserve, reported in the last week 
of September, had decreased before December to $164,000,000. A 
great part of this difference represented gold shipped direct from London 
to Berlin in response to the higher German money market — this, as it 
will be observed, notwithstanding London’s higher discount rate. The 
same result would undoubtedly have been produced as between Berlin 
and Paris, but for the fact that the Bank of France at once proceeded 
to draw on New York’s reserve of gold. There was much talk during 
this period of the offering of “special facilities” by these European 
markets to attract this outside gold. In so far as such inducements 
were provided, their effect was merely to permit export of gold with 


exchange on France or Germany below the normal export point. Such 
was, at all events, the outcome in New York, where gold was exported 
in November with exchange at 4868, or actually at international parity ; 


the only obvious explanation being that the foreign market allowed 
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exporters interest on the gold during its transit to Berlin, which the 
exporter usually has to pay. But behind all this was the fact of 2 per 
cent money in New York against 4 and 5 per cent money at Berlin. 

In November, gold exports from New York reached the sum, unprece- 
dented for that month, of $20,000,000. For reasons obvious to any one 
who considers that the volume of our agricultural exports reaches then its 
highest point, November is commonly a month of large gold imports. 
Only in 1901 and 1895, during the past sixteen years, have gold exports 
run beyond the inward movement, and in those years peculiar circum- 
stances governed the situation — in 1901, Europe’s recall of the capital 
loaned by it to support the rampant Wall Street speculation of the 
spring; in 1895 a belated outflow which made up for wholly artificial 
restrictions placed in the way of international settlements by the Bel- 
mont-Morgan syndicate in the spring. 

This heavy outflow happened at a time when the rapid movement 
of currency to interior banks had slackened. Nevertheless it could hardly 
continue in such magnitude without impairing bank reserves. The cash 
fund of the banks, in fact, fell off five to six million dollars weekly while 
this export was in progress, and the surplus reserve fund would un- 
doubtedly have been exhausted but for another noteworthy expedient 
which was at once employed. The trust companies, whose rise in 
power on the money market has been a striking incident of the past 
eight years, have three ways of using their deposits. They may invest 
them in securities; they may redeposit them with the banks; or they 
may lend direct to borrowers. Since the banks pay two per cent inter- 
est for the use of such deposits, it will usually follow that, with the 
money rate much above that figure, trust companies will lend on their 
own account, while with the money rate at or under two per cent, they 
will hand over their deposits to the banks. 


We have seen that the money rate during nearly all last year, up to 
November, ranged between one and two and one-half per cent. It was 
not at all surprising, therefore, that the New York trust companies, in 
their semi-annual report of July 1, should have shown, as compared 
with July, 1903, a decrease of $108,000,000 in their loans, and an in- 
crease of $106,000,000 in their deposits with other banks. In Novem- 
ber — when, for reasons already stated, surplus reserves of the New 
York banks had fallen very low —the Stock Exchange rate for demand 
loans rose to three and then to four per cent. In December it went to 
five. The response of the trust companies was instantaneous. They 
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recalled their deposits from the banks and loaned them directly on the 
market; and, as a consequence, the burden of loans which was weighing 
down the Associated Bank reserves was in five weeks reduced $50,000,- 
000. It remains to be seen how far this new expedient will go in sup- 
porting a more or less top-heavy structure of speculation. It is not to 
be forgotten, under any circumstances, that the liabilities created by the 
new loans of these institutions do not really alter the question of the 
reserve behind the market. It is the cash fund of the New York banks 
which supports the demand obligations both of themselves and of the 
trust companies which stand behind them. 

Two or three other facts must be remembered. One is that return 
of trade activity, on the scale of three or four years ago, is certain to 
recall from the Eastern banks the huge sums of idle cash which were 
sent to them, this past year, from interior markets. If the speculative 
markets obtained the use of this cash because trade was so slack that 
the money was not needed, they will naturally have to give it up if it is 
again required in hand-to-hand circulation. If we were freely import- 
ing gold, such recall might be a matter of indifference. But we have 
seen that the real movement of gold is just now away from this country. 

Again, it is perfectly well known that the absence of large security 
issues by our great corporations, this past season, was an important fac- 
tor in converging capital on existing securities, and in making possible 
the extravagant movements of their prices. But the corporations have 
been merely waiting, and borrowings of enormous volume are certain 
now to come upon the market. There have long been outstanding 
upward of $150,000,000 railway short-time notes, which begin to ma- 
ture this coming spring and must be refunded; but the refunding proc- 
ess is only a part of the work in hand. Within a month after election 
time more than $250,000,000 new railway stocks and bonds were offered ; 
probably twice as large a sum will shortly follow. 

But there are perils in an excited Stock Exchange movement, quite 
apart from these general influences. Some foretaste of this possibility 
was obtained very suddenly in December. Up to that time the almost 
unbroken rise in stocks had caused such extraordinary advances, over 
the year’s earlier figures, as 46 points in Union Pacific, 40 in Chicago, 
Milwaukee and St. Paul, 109 in Delaware, Lackawanna and Western, 39 
in Amalgamated Copper, 44 in United States Steel preferred, 38 in Penn- 
sylvania Railway, and 10 to 30 elsewhere in the list. In the second 
week of December, without a single unfavorable development in the 
market, a sudden crash occurred, in the course of which, during two 
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days, declines of 5 points or more were general, St. Paul dropping 12 
points in the period, Amalgamated Copper 24, Steel preferred 11, Union 
Pacific 10. There was a quick recovery, and it is true that the circum- 
stances of the decline were such as to suggest a rather vulgar conspiracy 


to entrap a speculative public. But whatever its origin, the December 
crash, before it ran its course, had developed signs of dangerous weak- 
ness among the reckless leaders of the long speculation which preceded 
it. What happened on December 7 and 8 may happen again, and may, 
if the recent practices of the Stock Exchange are resumed, be aggravated 
by circumstances, 


All things considered, American finance stands to-day on the thresh- 
old of an exceptionally interesting year. If the markets have pro- 
phesied accurately, then it would be quite safe to assume that a period 
of exceptional prosperity is before us. The qualifying fact in such cal- 
culations is that the markets of 1903 gave unmistakable prediction of 
disaster, and that disaster did not come. Whether an excited Stock Ex- 
change may not to-day have somewhat exaggerated the tokens of a com- 
ing “boom,” as it exaggerated the signs of danger eighteen months ago, 
is a reasonable query. As to the fact of a real and genuine renewal of 
prosperity, however, there can be little question. 

ALEXANDER D. NOYEs. 





APPLIED SCIENCE. 


A LARGE portion of the attention of scientific and technical men has 
been directed toward St. Louis during the past few months, not only 
because of the attractions of the exposition, but also on account of the 
various scientific gatherings and congresses meeting there. Congresses 
of electricians, civil engineers, meteorologists, geographers, and profes- 
sional men in all departments of the arts and sciences have been held, 
and innumerable papers upon all branches of pure and applied sci- 
ence have been read, discussed, and placed upon the record, fixing the 
present state of the industrial arts clearly as a picture for subsequent 
comparison and study. Of the permanent value of such congresses 
there are various opinions, and these need not be discussed here. Some 
of the congresses at previous expositions did excellent work in deter- 
mining and establishing international units and standards, but this 
feature was not an important element of the recent meetings. Rather 
predominating were the papers describing recent achievements in con- 
struction and operation, placing upon record some of the more impor- 
tant works in the application of scientific methods to practical industry. 

Thus the question of the long-distance transmission of electrical 
energy was emphasized by the numerous papers on existing lines, such 
as those in California, where more than 50,000 horse-power is trans- 
mitted from 150 to 200 miles. The hydraulic power developed from 
the high heads of water in the Sierras has been converted into electrical 
energy and correspondingly high voltages, and transmitted to the towns 
and cities near the coast for application and utilization. The construc- 
tion of these lines has required the solution of various problems not 
included in operations of less magnitude. High voltages are necessary 
for the transmission of large amounts of energy, for otherwise the thick- 
ness and consequent weight and cost of line wire would become prohib- 
itory. High voltages demand correspondingly good insulation, and 
much skill and ingenuity in design and construction have been expended 
upon improved insulators which will stand the tests of heavy line serv- 
ice. Experience has shown that better results are obtained by the use 
of steel supporting towers and long spans than with wooden poles and 
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shorter spans of wire. At the present time pressures of 50,000 to 
60,000 volts are successfully employed, and these permit transmissions 
up to 200 miles in length to be commercially successful. 

In all the existing long-distance electric transmission systems the 
alternating current has been employed, this being converted into the 
continuous current at the points of application, as may be desired. Re- 
cently, however, experiments have been made in Switzerland having in 
view the use of the continuous current at high voltages upon the line 
wire for distances of 100 kilometres and upward. There are several 
advantages in the use of the direct current, especially in connection with 
the secondary effects due to capacity and inductance, besides which the 
experiments made in Geneva show that the insulators will stand nearly 
twice as much pressure with the continuous current as with the alternat- 
ing. The principal difficulty appears to have been with the generation 
of the high-voltage in the dynamo; but by the introduction of condensers 
between the sections of the armature success has been reached, while 
by connecting three dynamos in series a pressure of 70,000 volts may 
be obtained. At the present time the highest voltage in practical use 
with the continuous current is 22,000 volts, transmitting 5,000 horse- 
power between St. Maurice and Lausanne, a distance of 60 kilometres; 
but it is probable that further experiments will be made in this direc- 
tion. 

In like manner to the consideration of the question of the transmis- 
sion of energy, the subject of merchandise and personal transport occu- 
pied the attention of more than one section of the congresses. Just as 
in all considerations of work the two elements of force and motion must 
always be taken into account, so in the industrial activity of the world 
the provision for keeping the forces in motion is always evident. In 
the course of an address upon present problems in technology, Prof. 
Haupt showed how the ratio of live to dead load has been increased in 
railway transport, the capacity of freight cars having been increased so 
that, instead of the paying load being less than the weight of the carrier, 
it is now about three times greater. A still greater advance has been 
made by the substitution of pipe lines for tank cars for the transport of 
petroleum, and in the same way the substitution of continuous for inter- 
mittent methods of transport for other merchandise and for passengers is 
a problem awaiting solution. 


Mention has already been made in these pages of the advantages of 
the travelling sidewalk, as used temporarily at the World’s Fair in Chi- 
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cago and at the Paris Exposition of 1900. There is a prospect that this 
method of transporting passengers in a continuous stream will be applied 
in New York. The plan is to construct a tunnel under Thirty-fourth 
Street, in New York City, crossing the island of Manhattan from Second 
to Ninth avenues, and intersecting all the north and south lines of com- 
munication. In this tunnel is to be placed a travelling platform, having 
probably three speeds, and enabling cross-town travel to be made at any 
hour without delay. Upon the success of this installation will doubtless 
depend its extension to other places; and its special applicability to 
bridges, viaducts, and similar situations, where much of the congestion 
is due to the periodical interruptions to traffic due to the use of inter- 
mittent methods, will be apparent. 

The opening of the Subway in New York is an important example 
of the application of science to every-day life. There are probably few 
public undertakings which have involved so many and varied elements 
of engineering science as this great work. In the course of its construc- 
tion, nearly all the methods and processes of the science of civil or stati- 
cal engineering have been demanded, including earthwork, tunnelling, 
embankments, viaducts, and all the details of the most difficult railway 
work. In its operative equipment, the work of the railroad engineer has 
been combined with that of the electrician, while at the power-house all 
the efforts of the mechanical engineer have been exerted to generate and 
convert the energy by which the trains are propelled. The whole forms 
a remarkable example of the direction of the great sources of power in 
Nature to the use and convenience of man. At the same time, the ulti- 
mate success of such efforts as the creation of new methods and systems 
of municipal transport in relieving municipal congestion is a matter to 
be questioned. I have already called attention in these reviews to the 
fact that the provision of greater facilities cannot be expected to relieve 
a congestion which they really aid in creating. Writing in these pages 
more than two years ago, I said: 


The overcrowding of cities has grown to be a serious question, and the means 
which have thus far been taken to remedy some of the evils of the congestion have 
not been very effective. Nearly all the efforts have been in the direction of better 
internal transport. More electric street railways, underground railways, etc., etc., 
have been undertaken; while, as a matter of fact, such increased facilities serve only 
to attract more people to a metropolis, thus directly encouraging an increase in the 
congestion intended to be relieved. 


The correctness of this position has been shown by the result of the 
opening of the Subway in New York. While the new underground 
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road has been crowded from the start, there has been but little diminu- 
tion in the traffic on the elevated railways, and but a moderate relief upon 
the surface cars. It has been made apparent, almost from the first, that 
the Subway, from the very fact that it has such a great carrying capacity, 
will become a powerful factor in adding to the congestion of the metrop- 
olis. Facilities create traffic, and they cannot be expected to diminish it. 

While the production of increased transport facilities must, therefore, 
be expected to add to the number of people daily carried to and fro be- 
tween business and residence districts, it is too much to expect that 
any improvements of this kind can bring relief. The problem has been 
discussed at length and investigated from all sides by able commissions 
in many countries, without the discovery of a solution. The best that 
can be hoped for is a wider dispersion of the residence section, and this 
cannot be obtained without an important modification in the present 
methods of transport operation. Instead of providing convenient com- 
munication between the business district of a great city and its present 
residence district, every effort should be made to discourage the provision 
for additional facilities to reach such portions of the city as are already 
well filled, while making it exceedingly convenient to reach fairly re- 
mote and partially developed suburbs. Local traffic need not be made 
more convenient, but should be left to the care of existing methods, while 
ample and numerous trains should be run from the heart of the business 
district, at maximum speed, to suburbs where there is room to spread, 
giving no opportunity for alighting in the sections already well filled. 
A large portion of the traffic could thus be directed over a far greater 
area, and by a true and scientific system of distribution much of the 
crowding might be prevented. Ultimately such a system would lead tc 
the use of the entire area of the original city for business and industry, 
while the residence portion would be extended over a great tributary area, 
of reasonable density of population. 


At the recent meeting of the Iron and Steel Institute in New York, 
the details were made public of what appears to be a most important ad- 
vance in the manufacture of iron in the blast furnace. This improve- 
ment is the practical application, by Mr. James Gayley, of a method of 
removing the moisture from the air which is supplied to the blast fur- 
nace. Until very recently the air drawn in by the blowing engines and 
forced through the tuyeres into the stack of the blast furnace has been 
taken from the surrounding atmosphere, without any regard to its char- 
acter or composition. So long as the required quantity was supplied, all 
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was supposed to be well. At the same time, great care has been taken 
to secure uniformity in the composition and relative proportions of ore, 
coke, and flux, and it has been fully realized that only by the mainte- 
nance of uniformity in the charge can a high standard of product be se- 
cured. When it is understood that the raw material from which a ton 
of iron is produced amounts to about 7,200 pounds, while the air deliv- 
ered into the furnace to make that same ton of iron weighs 11,700 
pounds, it would seem that some care should be taken to secure uniform- 
ity in the latter constituent as well as the former. The principal variable 
constituent in the air is the moisture. The variation in the composition 
of the ore can be kept down to about 10 per cent, but the content of 
moisture in the air varies from 20 to 100 per cent, often in the course of 
the same day. The presence of 1 grain of water per cubic foot of air 
corresponds to about 1 gallon of water per hour for each 1,000 cubic 
feet of air per minute, and the quantity of moisture in the air of Pitts- 
burg varies from 3 to 7 grains per cubic foot, according to the season. 
The injurious effect of the injection of this large proportion of moist- 
ure into the furnace is apparent. Mr. Gayley has succeeded in remov- 
ing it by the application of a refrigerating process to the air before it is 
delivered to the furnace. The deposit of snow upon the pipes of a re- 
frigerating plant is well known, and it is evident that the passage of the 
air over coils of pipe through which a refrigerating solution of brine is 
kept circulating will cause all the moisture to be frozen out and deposited 
on the surface of the pipes. The dry air may then be heated and forced 
into the furnace in the usual manner, all the moisture being left behind. 
Such a system has been installed at the Isabella furnace near Pitts- 
burg, with most encouraging results. In the first place, a far greater 
uniformity in the grade of the iron has been attained, the variation due 
to the variable proportion of the moisture in the air being entirely elim- 


inated. In the second place, there has been shown a gain of twenty per 
cent in the output for the same consumption of coke. Both results show 
the great commercial value of the method, and the process has been 
claimed to be an improvement second only to the introduction of the hot 
blast by Neilson in 1828. 


I have referred more than once in these reviews to the rapid develop- 
ment both of the steam turbine and of the gas engine. At the present 
time, one of the most absorbingly interesting problems in mechanical 
engineering is the combination of these two devices — the gas turbine. 
Formerly the gas engine was considered only in connection with the use 
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of expensive illuminating gas as fuel; but the success which has beer 
attained with producer gas, waste furnace gases, and hydrocarbon vapors 
has made the internal-combustion motor by far the most economical 
machine known for the production of mechanical energy from heat. 

Various designers have attempted to use the products of combustion 
directly upon a rotating wheel, and numerous patents involving this 
idea have been taken out; but there are practical difficulties in the way. 
All such devices include the burning of the hydrocarbon fuel with air 
under pressure in a closed vessel, the products of combustion being dis- 
charged against the blades or buckets of the turbine wheel. This means 
that a supply of air under pressure must be maintained, so that a por- 
tion of the power developed must be used to run an air compressor, 
usually a machine of not very high efficiency. Then, the theory of heat 
engines requires that the gases should be discharged at a very high tem- 
perature upon the turbine blades if a good performance is to be expected, 
and this is certain to be destructive to the wheel itself. The fact that 
the energy in the hot gases must be abstracted very rapidly demands 
enormously high rotative speeds, so that the centrifugal stresses become 
greater than the available materials can resist. Thus it will be seen 
that a gas turbine which can be designed very well on paper may prove 
to be exceedingly difficult to construct and operate. 

There have been some practical experiments with the gas turbine 
conducted in Paris by MM. Armengaud and Lemale, which seem to 
show that an operative machine has been constructed. From the lim- 
ited accounts which have been made public, some idea of the machine 
may be gathered. In this machine the liquid fuel is burned in a closed 
combustion chamber, the walls of which are fitted with a coil through 
which water is caused to circulate, this preventing overheating of the 
metal. The water thus heated is finally sprayed into the issuing jet of 
hot gases, where it is vaporized and becomes a part of the jet which is 
impelled against the blades of the wheel. This mingling of vapor of 
water with the gases keeps the temperature down to a point which does 
not injure the wheel, while all the heat absorbed by the water is returned 
as useful energy against the wheel buckets. It is doubtless in such 
operative modifications that the practical development of the gas turbine 
may be expected, and the number of able investigators now at work 
upon the problems renders it very probable that a satisfactory machine 
will be produced. 

The advantages of such a motor are apparent. With all the benefits 
of the high thermal efficiency, the reciprocating gas engine is not a con- 
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venient machine. It is bulky and heavy in proportion to the power 
generated, if we except the special forms designed for automobile and 
aeronautic service. Its velocity is not so uniform as is desirable for 
many purposes, and mechanically it is open to many improvements. 
An operative gas turbine would be free from nearly all the objections 
urged against the reciprocating internal-combustion motor. Instead of 
a heavy machine receiving irregular impulses at detached intervals, there 
would be a single rotating member receiving a uniform tangential effort, 
while the high rotative speed would mean a corresponding reduction in 
dimensions and weight. Even if the thermal efficiency should be no 
higher than that of existing engines, the other advantages are sufficient 
to account for the attention which is being directed to the practical de- 
velopment of the gas turbine. 


The question of the use of alcohol as a fuel for internal-combustion 
motors is still being urged, and it is to be hoped that the efforts to place 
this important liquid fuel in a position where it may be freed from 
excessive taxation will be successful. At the present time nearly all the 
small motors used for automobiles, launches, and similar purposes are 
dependent upon petroleum products for their fuel, while the provision of 
an independent fuel supply in the form of untaxed denaturized alcohol 
would at once remove this restriction. That an enormous development 
in the alcohol industry would follow appears to be certain, and this in 
itself is an important consideration. 

Apart from the desirability of releasing the users of such motors from 
dependence upon a single source of fuel supply, there are certain mechan- 
ical advantages which may result from the application of alcohol to these 
machines. Numerous attempts have been made to modify the action of 
internal-combustion motors by spraying water in with the combustible 
charge. This has been intended to serve two purposes: the presence of 
the water absorbs heat and keeps the temperature down in a more 
effective and economical manner than can be done by use of a water 
jacket about the cylinder, besides which the explosive nature of the 
charge may thus be modified, so that much higher degrees of compres- 
sion can be used without danger of pre-ignition of the gases by the heat 
of compression. These advantages have been only partially attained in 
practice, and the principle is not found to work out successfully. 

With alcohol, however, the operation is greatly simplified, since it is 
fuel which can be mixed with water in any desired proportion —a thing 


impossible with gasoline, benzine, petrol, or similar fuels. Instead of 
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requiring complicated devices for spraying and atomizing water into the 
cylinder, it is only necessary to use an alcohol containing the desired 
proportion, and the effect is produced in the cylinder. The combustion 
of the alcohol vaporizes the water, and the heat thus absorbed is given 
out again as work; this reaction being effected to any desired extent 
without the necessity of any additional mechanism, merely by providing 
the proper proportions in the charge. 


An important department of engineering work has been devoted to 
the production of devices and methods for protecting the travelling pub- 
lic from the dangers incident to travel. It is recorded that when the 
Stockton and Darlington Railway was opened, in 1825, a signalman 
rode ahead of the train on horseback to insure a clear roadway. Since 
that time there has been developed a very claborate system of signals 
and safety devices, all intended to prevent disasters and collisions. In 
spite of the apparent perfection of the modern block system, however, 
there has been a constantly growing list of railway accidents, and it has 
become apparent that the increasing danger in railroad travel must be 
due to preventable causes. 

In view of the elaborate completeness of the signal systems, it is 
beginning to be realized that the prevalent number of disasters could not 
occur if the signal rules were consistently and rigidly observed ; and hence 
it has been openly asserted that something more than the mere sense of 
responsibility of the locomotive driver must be had if the full protection 
due to the block signal system is to be secured to the passengers. Prob- 
ably the weak link in the system will be removed by the introduction 
of mechanical braking devices, which will act to stop the train indepen- 
dently of the engineer should he run past the block signal or approach 
within the limiting distance of the rear of the preceding train. In this 
way the existing safety block signal systems will be given an opportu- 
nity to show their actual effectiveness. 

Under the pressure of the necessity for providing continuous rail 
communication between the sources of supply and the front, the Russian 
Department of Ways of Communication has succeeded in opening the 
Circum-Baikal section of the Trans-Siberian Railway. This portion, 
around the southern end of Lake Baikal, although but 163 miles in 
length, has been very difficult of construction, the greater portion being 
carried on a way blasted out of the steep rocks on the shore of the lake. 
This involved the boring of thirty-three tunnels, all of which have re- 
quired lining with masonry, while more than 200 bridges and viaducts 
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have been required. The road has been provided with sidings and turn- 
outs to permit the passage of seventeen trains daily, and it is said that 
the entire section is more substantially built than the main line of the 
Trans-Siberian Railway, with 72-pound rails and other details in pro- 
portion. The cost of this section is stated to be more than $150,000 
per mile, or about $25,000,000 for the 163 miles. There is now, there- 
fore, an all-rail connection over which supplies can be delivered to the 
Russian army in Manchuria, although the use of the train ferry across 
Lake Baikal will probably be continued when the navigation is reopened. 
It is probable that the main line of the Trans-Siberian Railway will have 
to be relaid with heavier rails, and the fact that this later portion has 
been well built shows that the experience with the earlier sections has 
proved the necessity for providing a more solid structure. 

In the last issue of this review, I recorded that work upon the Swiss 
side of the Simplon tunnel had been suspended because of the heavy in- 
flux of hot water, and called attention to the fact that the water-bear- 
ing strata would probably be encountered in the workings on the Italian 
side before long. Early in September the water burst into the south 
heading, flowing at a rate of more than 30 cubic feet per second, and 
having a temperature of 115° F. At this time there remained but about 
800 feet to be pierced before the meeting of the two headings, but the 
delays caused by the water and the heat have rendered vain all estimates 
as to the completion of the work. Cold water has been piped into the 
headings and sprayed into the air to reduce the temperature to a point 
which permits work to be carried on, but at the present time all the 
efforts are being directed to the control of the influx of hot water. Un- 
til this is done in a satisfactory manner no further boring can be con- 
ducted. Probably the remainder of the drilling will have to be done by 
hand, owing to the difficulty in operating the hydraulic drills under the 
existing conditions, and at the present time no idea can be obtained as 
to the duration of the task. That the serious obstacles which have ap- 
peared to delay the completion of this great work will be successfully 
overcome no one seriously doubts; but this great flow of hot water, 
tapped in the heart of the Alps, will test the ingenuity and persistence 
of the engineers to the utmost, and will undoubtedly cause serious modi- 
fications in the plans, which were based upon the assumed opening of 
the railway for the coming season. 

Another Alpine undertaking is announced which bids fair to attract 
attention for some years to come. Hardly has the construction of an 
electric railway to the summit of the Jungfrau been fairly commenced, 
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when plans are adopted for the building of a similar road to the top of 
Mont Blanc. Already the French Government has approved of the 
plans for the first section of the railway, extending from Fayet and St. 
Gervais, in Haute Savoie, to the Aiguille du Gouter, 12,600 feet above 
sea level; the remainder of the line tothe summit, an altitude of 15,781 
feet, being left as a later undertaking. This idea of a railway to the 
top of Mont Blane has long been under consideration. Several plans 
have been proposed for its construction, one of these involving a hori- 
zontal tunnel into the mountain, with a vertical shaft of more than 
6,500 feet vertical lift to the top. In view of the experience with hot 
springs in the heart of Monte Leone, it is well perhaps that this plan 
has been abandoned; and, in any case, a railway mainly in the open 
will offer far greater attractions to the visitor than any such burrowing 
into the interior of the mountain. The construction of a railroad to 
this altitude need not present any insuperable difficulties ; for, although 
2,000 feet higher than the summit of the Jungfrau, the top of Mont 
Blanc is only 135 feet above the level of the tunnel on the line of the 
Lima and Oroya Railway in the Peruvian Andes, where trains have been 
in operation for many years. 

The introduction of electric traction upon mountain railways has 
done much to extend their capabilities, not only on account of the extent 
to which it permits the use of tunnels without the inconvenience of 
smoke and gases, but also because of the facility afforded for the employ- 
ment of water-power as a source of energy. In nearly all mountainous 
countries coal is scarce and expensive, while water-power is plentiful 
and conveniently handled, generally existing in the form of moderate 
volumes available at high heads readily adapted for conversion into elec- 
tric energy. Fortunately, also, the mountain: streams are always full 
of water during the summer season, when the traffic on the tourist roads 
is heavy; while in the winter season, when the sources are frozen up and 
the flow is at a minimum, the mountain railways make little or no de- 
mand for power. 


There has recently been made in Germany an exhaustive series of 
tests upon devices for protecting miners and others from the effects of 
gas and smoke, and the result has attracted attention to the progress 
made in the construction of such appliances. Many years ago there 
were made forms of respirators, intended to act either by filtering the 
smoky air through moistened sponges or similar devices, or by enabling 
a reservoir of pure air to be carried. This latter plan was limited by 
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reason of the size of an air-container which could be included in any port- 
able apparatus, and the present appliances are devised upon a much more 
scientific plan. One or more small reservoirs are provided, containing 
pure oxygen gas under high pressure, while a chemical absorbent for the 
exhaled carbonic acid is also provided. The man wears a form of hood 
and mask, with tubes fitted to the mouth and nostrils in such a manner 
that a closely regulated supply of oxygen is delivered, while the air dis- 
charged from the lungs passes through a vessel containing caustic pot- 
ash and absorbent infusorial earth. In this way the same air is breathed 
again and again, the carbonic acid and the moisture being absorbed and 
the oxygen replaced, so that the wearer is entirely independent of the 
outside atmosphere. Experiments upon bicycle riders have shown that 
the quantity of oxygen required is dependent upon the effort exerted by 
the individual. In the design of mining respirators an allowance of one 
to two litres per minute is made. Using oxygen compressed to 120 
atmospheres, a supply for about two hours can readily be carried, while 
in an emergency the supply can be tapped to enable a portion to be used 
for the resuscitation of an individual reached in the course of rescue 
work. The care which has been given to the mechanical details of these 
devices renders them very reliable, as the tests above referred to have 
demonstrated, and their use in the hands of competent operators may 
prove most valuable. 


Among the most important works of the civil engineer may be in- 
cluded the numerous examples of docks, such as are seen in their great- 
est completeness at Liverpool, London, and other large seaports where 
the tidal changes are great. Changes of more than twenty feet in the 
level of the harbor exist at these and other ports, and it is only by enclos- 
ing spaces of water behind gates and retaining the high-tide level that 
merchandise and shipping can be handled to advantage. 

It has recently been proposed to extend the dock system of London 
by constructing a dam or barrage across the Thames at Gravesend, thus 
converting the whole river between that point and Teddington into a 
great dock of constant level. In this way all tides would be stopped at 
the dam, while the flow from the river would produce a slow but practi- 
cally uniform current down stream at all times. Vessels would be ad- 
mitted to the space above the dam at high tide, and, once admitted, no 
further docking would be necessary, as the entire river front would then 
be available for loading and discharging cargo. The present dock gates 
could be left open at all times, and the capacity of the port for merchan- 
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dise would be greatly increased. It is maintained that the plan would 
also improve the sanitary conditions, since the backing-up of the river 
with the flood tides would be removed, while the continual flow in one 
direction should tend to keep up a correspondingly continuous discharge 
of sewage. There is no immediate prospect that this important project 
will be executed, but it certainly offers many advantages and is well 
worthy of serious consideration. 


The development of the hydraulic power of the Niagara River con- 
tinues; and if the diversion of water around instead of over the Falls 
proceeds unchecked, the vision which Lord Kelvin hoped for of a grassy 
bluff where the great cataract now flows may become a reality. Five 
separate systems are now engaged in converting the hydraulic power of 
the Falls into electrical energy, two of these being on the American side 
and three on the Canadian bank of the river. The two American com- 
panies have been in active operation for several years, and their plants 
are well-known and have been frequently described. Together they have 
water rights aggregating 300,000 horse-power, and at the present time 
they are actually developing about half that amount. The three instal- 
lations on the Canadian side are approaching completion, and will prob- 
ably all be in operation during the year. When fully developed their 
entire rights will aggregate 450,000 horse-power, so that the works now 
in operation and under construction will be able to take 750,000 horse- 
power. 

The extent to which this power can be utilized depends upon two 
things: the distance to which it can be transmitted to advantage, and 
the extent to which industrial enterprises can be induced to move with- 
in the radius of transmission. At the present time, electrical energy is 
being transmitted commercially to distances of fully 200 miles, and it 
is probable that this may be extended by improved methods and appli- 
ances to 300 miles, so that it is now the industrial rather than the en- 
gineering side of the question which demands attention. 

The success which has attended Niagara power development calls 
attention to the plans now under consideration in connection with the 
power possibilities at the Victoria Falls of the Zambesi in Africa. By 
reason of the greater volume of water as well as the higher head, it is 
estimated that the energy developed at the Victoria Falls is about five 
times that at Niagara; and the conditions are such that the installation 
of hydro-electric plants is not difficult. The Falls are a little more 
than 200 miles from Buluwayo, which is in railway connection with 
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Cape Town and the intermediate points; and there is no doubt that the 
transmission of power to the nearest city would enable much of it to be 
used. Whether electrical energy could be effectively delivered to the 
gold fields of the Transvaal is a matter for discussion ; but there is little 
doubt that the great source of power existing at the Falls of the Zambesi 
will ultimately play an important part in the industrial development of 
the African continent. 


Notice has already been taken of the successful completion of the 
great masonry arch bridge at Luxembourg, this fine structure being 
especially notable for the great span of the arch, 84.65 metres, or nearly 
278 feet. There is another feature, however, in this structure which is 
attracting attention as a guide to future masonry arches. Instead of 
being a solid arch of masonry the full width of the desired roadway, the 
Luxembourg arch consists of two separate arch rings placed side by side, 
with a considerable space between, the flooring extending above across 
both arches. This method possesses several advantages. The two arch 
rings can be separated by a distance equal at least to their thickness, 
giving a corresponding saving in the amount of masonry. Again, the 
cost of the expensive wooden centring necessary to support the arch dur- 
ing construction is materially reduced; since one arch ring is built first 
and the centring then shifted laterally to the line of the second arch, so 
that one centring of less than half the width of the completed bridge 
serves the purpose. Ina masonry arch as now built, the proportion of 
dead to live load is so great that it is evident on inspection that the 
material is not used in the most efficient manner. The new method 
adds greatly to the efficiency of the material, and at the same time con- 
siderably reduces the labor and cost of the completed structure. This 
system, which has been so successfully used at Luxembourg, is now 
under consideration for the new bridge to be built across the Garonne at 
Toulouse, and its extended use is probable. 


With the increasing attention which is being given to the develop- 
ment of internal waterways and canals, the improvements in methods 
of overcoming differences in level appear. The old method, as exempli- 
fied in the canal lock, is known to every one, and for many places it 
will doubtless long continue to be used. It has many defects, however, 
which are plainly evident. The difference in level which can be over- 
come by a single lock is limited to a few feet, and for greater elevations 
a succession of locks must be employed, this necessitating a large first 
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cost and involving great delays in operation. The waste of water in- 
volved in the continual operation of lock chambers must also be consid- 
ered, and in some localities at certain seasons this is a matter of impor- 
tance. 

For these reasons other forms of lifts have been designed, the most 
satisfactory being made with tanks large enough to receive the canal- 
boats together with sufficient water to float them, the tank being sup- 
ported upon a hydraulic ram or plunger, by which it can be raised or 
lowered. By arranging two such tanks side by side and providing a 
communication between the cylinders in which the supporting rams 
work, the two loads balance each other, and the only power required for 
operation is that necessary to overcome inertia and frictional resistances. 
Such canal lifts have been used at Anderton, in England; at Les Fonti- 
nettes, in France; at La Louvitre, in Belgium; and, with some modifi- 
cations, at Henrichenberg, in Germany, with lifts of fifty to sixty feet. 
Recently an important lift of this sort has been completed on the line of 
the Trent Canal, at Peterborough, Ontario, and its operation has been 
most successful. The height to be overcome is, in this case, sixty-five 
feet, and the canal-boats are lifted through this distance in about three 
minutes —a great gain in time and capacity over the old system of lock 
chambers. 

An interesting detail of these canal lift locks appears in the method 
employed to make the necessary water-tight joint in the end of the 
tanks in which the boats are carried. The gates close upon packing 
made of rubber tubing. After being made secure, the tubing is inflated 
by an internal air pressure of ten pounds per square inch, this making 
an entirely water-tight joint and one as readily released as made. 

By suitable care in the management of such a canal lift system, boats 
travelling in opposite directions may be passed through simultaneously, 
with corresponding gain in time and capacity. 


With the completion of the Pacific Cable the electric circuit of the 
globe is complete, and, in consequence, some interesting and important 
investigations have been made possible. Thus the determination of the 
longitude of Manila, already effected telegraphically eastward from 
Greenwich by way of Madras and Vladivostok, has now been made 
westward, via San Francisco and Honolulu. The mean of the two 
eastward determinations gave the longitude of the dome of the cathedral 
at Manila as 8 hours, 3 minutes, 52.468 seconds, East, while the west- 
ward determination, involving the exchange of signals over 8,000 miles 
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of submarine cable, gave a value of 8 hours, 3 minutes, 52.425 seconds 
—a difference of only 0.043 second. This corresponds to a difference 
in distance of about sixty feet, and confirms the previous determinations 
in a very interesting manner. The telegraphic determination of the 
longitude of Midway Island shows a difference of more than a mile from 
its position as determined by previous chronometer measurements, this 
indicating the difference in precision between the two methods. 

The extension of the telegraph system of the United States Signal 
Corps to Alaska gives some very convincing figures as to the extent of 
that territory,as well as concerning the work which is being done to aid 
in its development. At the present time the submarine cables used in 
the Alaskan system together make 2,079 miles, sufficient to reach from 
Newfoundland to Ireland, while there are 1,439 miles of land telegraph 
lines, or enough to extend from Washington to Texas. The wireless 
communication to Cape Nome has maintained satisfactory connection, 
and it is stated in the recent report of the chief signal officer that 5,000 
words were exchanged one afternoon between Safety Harbor and St. 
Michael. 

In connection with the operation of the Pacific cable, it has been 
proposed to send out time signals of the new year around the world. 
The signal was to be sent out from the Naval Observatory at Washing- 
ton at midnight on December 31, and at one, two, and three o’clock A.M. 
succeeding, giving the standard time of the 75th meridian to all the 
other standard time belts. 


One of the most important events in the application of electric power 
to traction purposes took place in the middle of November, in the form 
of public trials of an electric locomotive of the new high-speed type built 
for the service of the New York Central Railroad. The conversion of 
the terminal service in New York City from steam to electric traction 
has been a result of the late disaster in the tunnel, through which all 
the trains of the New York Central and the New York, New Haven and 
Hartford railroads must pass. The tunnel, originally constructed for 
much lighter duty than is now possible, is so frequently obscured by 
smoke and steam that it has become evident that the only way to secure 
safety is to use electric traction, and thus remove the causes of the diffi- 
culty. Electric locomotives are to be used to haul the trains from the 
Grand Central Station to points twenty to thirty miles out of New York, 
from which places the traction will be conducted by steam. 

The electric locomotives, of which the one recently tested is an 
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example, are provided with four driven axles and two pony trucks, the 
motors being mounted directly on the axles without the interposition of 
gearing. Each motor is of 550 horse-power, or a total of 2,200 horse- 
power, at normal load, with a capacity for considerable overload for a 
short time, making the machine more powerful than any steam locomo- 
tive in existence. All the details appear to be well worked out. The 
public trials of the locomotive were most successful, speeds of 63 miles 
per hour being attained with an eight-car train weighing 431 tons, and 
72 miles per hour with a four-car train weighing 265 tons. The current 
is taken from a third rail for the open country, but connections for over- 
head trolley are also provided for use in the yards and terminals. 

These trials have demonstrated the capabilities of the design for the 
purposes intended, and doubtless the completion of a number of the ma- 
chines will follow. They have demonstrated more than the mere suc- 
cess of a certain type of machine, since they have shown beyond possi- 
bility of contradiction that it is entirely possible for the terminal traction 
service of trunk-line railroads to be conducted without the use of the 
travelling power-house known as the steam locomotive. The use of 
steam locomotives for general main-line service will doubtless long con- 
tinue, but there is no good reason to be urged for their admission within 
the suburban limits of any large city. The introduction of the electric 
locomotive may be the beginning of the abolition from within city lim- 
its of all machinery emitting smoke, steam, and gas, and for this reason 
especially these electric locomotive trials may be said to mark an epoch. 

There is no reason to believe that any success attained with elec- 
tric locomotives for a special train service is an indication of the 
method which may be developed for the replacement of steam by elec- 
tricity for general main-line traction. If electric traction is to super- 
sede steam on main railways, it will hardly do so by substituting one 
heavy hauling machine for another. The real method by which electric 
traction can show its advantages is undoubtedly that of some form of 
multiple-unit system, the motive power being distributed through the 
length of the train, and the control of all the motors being placed in the 
hands of a single motorman. 

HENRY HARRISON SUPLEE. 
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LITERATURE. 


Ir is part of the nemesis following the inordinate use of Greek and 
Latin as a means of education that the ancient classics have come to be 
popularly regarded as mere material for the school-room. The prejudice 
which attempted to retain for the classical studies a disproportionate 
share of the curriculum has been, in one respect, too successful, for the 
over-insistence upon their educational value has produced a general im- 
pression that this is their sole function. Accordingly, such a book as 
“LECTURES ON CLASSICAL SuBJEcTs,”* by W. R. Hardie, Professor of 
Humanity in the University of Edinburgh, would not naturally be 
thought of as suitable for a birthday present, except possibly for a young 
man at college. The casual purchaser, looking around the shelves of a 
bookstore, would as soon think of taking home with him a treatise on 
conic sections to occupy the leisure of the winter evenings. A volume 
of essays on English or French literature might be supposed to have an 
interest for a reader with the tastes of the average educated man, and 
might thus eseape classification under the heading of “school-books ” ; 
but when the Greek and Latin authors are the subject of discussion, it 
is presumed that the appeal must be to specialists only, although the 
range of these authors themselves may be as wide as that of the most 
catholic of the moderns. 

With the exception of the chapter on “The Metrical Form of Poe- 
try,” a subject necessarily technical, there is nothing in this collection 
of lectures that any one with an appreciation of literature, though not 
an expert in the ancient tongues, should find dull. For Mr. Hardie 
writes as a philologian in what, he reminds us, is the strict sense of that 
word. A Jogos is not, properly, a word, but “an argument or proposi- 
tion, an intelligible statement; a group of words which conveys a 
meaning”; and consequently a philologos is “one who is interested in 
what men have said; in their intelligible utterances; the expression 
which they have found for their ideas and experiences.” Thus in the 
study of the classical writings we have to do not only with the forms of 


* London: Macmillan & Co, New York: The Macmillan Co, 
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words and constructions and with the manner in which these are used, 
but also with the life and thought revealed through them. Our inter- 
est, that is to say, is not only scientific and esthetic, but philosophical. 
An age which has made evolution its catchword ought not to need any 
exhortation to make itself acquainted with the story of development with 
which the third of these objects of study is concerned. The relation of 
the ideas of the new world to those of the old is surely as fascinating a 
topic of inquiry as that of the connection between the present and remote 
physical condition of the world and its inhabitants. We may —or we 
may not — have made such an advance that we excel Socrates in wisdom 
and Phidias in artistic skill; but in any case we shall not waste our time 
if we endeavor to learn how far we are akin to men of earlier periods in 
our outlook upon human life. 

The opening lecture, which deals with “The Feeling for Nature in 
the Greek and Roman Poets,” is an excellent example of Mr. Hardie’s 
method. The problem which he sets himself is to discover to what ' 
extent we find in ancient writers that conception of Nature which has 
almost become a commonplace in modern poetry. Obviously, for an 
adequate answer to this question there is needed both a large acquaint- 
ance with ancient literature and an acute critical faculty. In both these 
respects Mr. Hardie is well qualified. He does not, it is true, heap 
together a large number of quotations; but, what is far better, he refers 
us to a small and judicious selection of passages which may be confi- 
dently taken as typical. He begins by asking: Where is Nature thought 
of as sympathizing with man? This feeling seems to appear first in the 
poetry of Alexandria, for in that of the Athenian age the sympathy of 
Nature is not with man but with some god, as Apollo, or some half- 
divine being, as Prometheus. When we come down as far as Virgil 
we can find a precedent even for the feelings attributed to flowers in 
Tennyson’s “Maud.” 


SS ne AB es 


The second question is: Under what circumstances does man ap- 
peal to Nature for sympathy? In the older poetry, as in the case of 
Philoctetes, Ajax, Antigone, and Electra in the Athenian drama, it is 
only when human help and companionship are beyond the reach of the 
sufferer. Thirdly, the author inquires: What scenes in Nature had the 
greatest attraction for the ancients? Mr. Hardie notes that such epi- 
thets as “beautiful” and “lovely ” are applied frequently to rivers, ovca- 
sionally to groves, meadows, and caves, and rarely to mountains, which 
seem to have exercised little spell over the ancients, except as stimulat- 
ing the patriotism of the mountain-dweller and as connected with the 
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ecstatic worship of Dionysus. Of our modern delight in bold and 
rugged scenery there is little trace in Greek poetry, which preferred a 
landscape of a somewhat prosaic type, “a cultivated spot or a spot capa- 
ble of cultivation, a quiet combination of meadow, wood, and stream, 
of pleasing features limited and definitely grouped.” Mr. Hardie gives 
good reason, however, for disagreeing with Matthew Arnold’s refusal to 
the Greeks of any sense for “the magic of Nature.” Caves, at any rate, 
were commonly invested with some kind of mystery. Finally: Is there 
anything in Greek literature answering to Wordsworth’s idea of Nature 
as a power which can tranquillize the human spirit or can dispense 
strength or solace to her votaries? The most that can be said is that 
Nature, though frequently personified, was not regarded in this aspect 
by any of the ancients, except by some of the more thoughtful of the 
Romans. 

Having answered these distinct inquiries, which practically cover 
the whole ground in any comparison of ancient and modern sentiment, 
the writer outlines the progress made in the appreciation of Nature from 
Homer to Statius. By the time of the Attic drama metaphor had taken 
the place of simile, and Euripides pushed innovation still further, bring- 
ing into Greek literature, as he did, a more modern quality of thought. 
The Alexandrian poetry is distinguished by graceful and melancholy 
fancies about Nature, and also by a reaction against city life. The Ro- 
mans had not only the Greek literature to inspire and direct them, but 
also national traditions in which agriculture had an important place, a 
mythology in which rustic deities were more numerous and powerful, 
and a religion which included a belief in portents or changes in Nature 
possessing a significance for men. In addition, the busy and exacting 
life of a great city increased the tendency to turn to the country for 
relief. 

The result is that “the poetry of Nature and the country which 
we find in Virgil, Horace, and Tibullus appeals to the modern mind 
almost more than anything else in the imaginative literature of Rome.” 
Virgil is especially conspicuous for the excellence of his pictorial represen- 
tation of Nature, as in the description of an autumn rainstorm in the First 
Georgic; for his keen sense for the historical associations of scenery, 
doing for Italy something like what Sir Walter Scott did for North Brit- 
ain, as in the catalogue of Turnus’s allies in the Seventh Mneid; for 
his occasional sensitiveness to the magic of Nature, as in the mystery 
he attaches to the Capitoline Hill, the future site of Rome; and for his 
enthusiasm for the charm of a habitation amid the hills and streams. 
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Even in the prose writers — Pliny the Younger and Seneca, for instance 
— there is evidence of a genuine feeling for Nature much nearer to the 
modern than to the normal ancient type. The lecture concludes with a 
summing-up which, in a few grave and carefully measured words, 
weighs the deeper meaning of these changes of sentiment, which not 
only indicate “that poets, with the example of their predecessors to 
help them, have devised more and more ingenious ways of amusing and 
entertaining their readers,” but have a lesson of deep significance to the 
student of the inner life of man. 

The second lecture, equally well established on a basis of sound 
learning and equally judicious in its conclusions, is concerned with “The 
Beliefs of the Greeks and Romans Concerning a Life after Death.” In 
this, Greek poetry, full of national sentiment and appealing to the peo- 
ple more directly than most modern poetry does, is accepted as represent- 
ative of current ideas. The inquiry deals mainly with (1) Hero Wor- 
ship and the Cult of the Dead; (2) the Eleusinian Mysteries; and (3) 
Orphic Beliefs and Rites. The third lecture has to do with “The Super- 
natural in Ancient Poetry and Story,” the word supernatural being taken 
as including portents or prodigies, miraculous occurrences, apparitions 
of the dead, and, generally, the visible interference of some divine or 
demonic agency with the normal course of events or the order of nature. 
In this chapter there is much about ghosts, witchcraft, haunted houses, 
and the like, that should interest members of the Society for Psychical 
Research. Of particular value is the faint adumbration, even in the 
earliest literature, of the modern idea of natural law. Mr. Hardie dis- 
covers such an anticipation in the Furies, who in Homer stop the speak- 
ing of the horse Xanthus to Achilles, and who refuse permission to a 
man who had been in a trance to set foot in their shrine. In each case 
they act as guardians of natural law. A man who is in a trance is 
apparently dead, and, as a man may not die twice, “anybody who was 
so unreasonable as to do so—the poet Hesiod was said so to have 
offended — incurs the displeasure of the Furies.” The discussion, of 
course, proceeds from this stage up to the more advanced position of 
Lucretius. 

“The Age of Gold,” the subject of the fourth lecture, comes closely 
home to the most modern of readers, for it is concerned with those 
aspirations which led so many American citizens last November to cast 
their votes for Mr. E. V. Debs. To the Greek, however, the ideal com- 
monwealth was generally supposed to be in the past, not in the future. 
This difference of tendency is ingeniously explained by Mr. Hardie in 
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his introduction. But in some respects there was an expectation of a 
coming era of simplicity and abundance, almost comically parallel to the 
ambitions of our own reformers. There is quoted from the “Theria ” of 
Crates a project for relegating to machinery the more degrading or mo- 
notonous tasks, everything being done automatically. “Where is the 
cup? Cup, go and rinse yourself out.” “Fish, come to table.” “Ex- 
cuse me, but I am done only on one side.” “Then turn yourself over, 
and give yourself a sprinkling of salt.” In the same way there is to be 
no more shouting for slaves to carry pitchers of hot water when you 
want a bath; for water is to be carried in pipes on columns, so that it 
can be turned on in a moment. An article on the Golden Age could 
not, of course, avoid a discussion of the famous prediction in the Fourth 
Eclogue, concerning which Mr. Hardie comes to the conclusion that the 
clue to its precise meaning is lost, and that it must remain a somewhat 
mysterious, if impressive and beautiful, poem. “It would be as idle,” 
he says, “to try to identify Shelley’s ‘ loftier Argo’ and ‘ new Ulysses’ 
as it is to rationalize with prosaic literalness the dream of Virgil.” 

The temptation is strong to summarize the lecture which follows on 
“The Vein of Romance in Greek and Roman Literature,” including, as 
it does, reflections on such interesting sub-topics as the connection of 
romance with the position of women, the effect of a despotic political 
system in stimulating romantic literature, the romantic element in Vir- 
gil and Ovid, the connection of medieval romance with classical stories, 
etc. It must suffice to transcribe Mr. Hardie’s admirable contrast 
between the classical and the romantic temper: 


To go back from the most fervent works of modern romance to Sophocles or 
Phidias is a transition which will strike the two types of mind very differently. The 
one would describe it as leaving the heat and glare of a lighted theatre for the cool 
air and the quiet stars. The other will think of it as coming down from the heights 
of heaven to the dull routine of earthly existence and the hard daylight of ordinary 
life. To those who have felt the fervor of a later age, the classical art will always 
seem a little cold, a little formal and rigid. But tranquillity, soundness of mind, 
and clearness of vision are great qualities, and they make the best classical art and 
life a thing to which we must always recur to correct what is feverish, erratic, or 
over-strained in romantic thought or art. 


“The Language of Poetry ” is a subject of universal application, 
though mainly illustrated in Mr. Hardie’s sixth lecture from Greek and 
Latin writers. Why have poets so often employed a language of their 
éwn? How are we to understand Aristotle’s dictum that poetry is an 
“imitation”? These questions are answered in a discussion which 
throws much light upon the whole problem of literary expression, and 
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which, it may be remarked in passing, would be quite beyond the reach 
of that mere pedantic erudition which is frequently supposed to distin- 
guish the classical scholar. Reference has already been made to the 
next lecture, “The Metrical Form of Poetry,” as the most technical in 
the book. Even this touches incidentally upon points of high psycho- 
logical interest, as, for instance, upon the paradox that it is just the 
artificiality of metrical form that makes verse a suitable vehicle for the 
most intense and fervid emotions. The three concluding lectures might 
also, perhaps, be regarded as of more interest to the specialist than to the 
general reader, but they are by no means without a bearing upon the 
problems of modern literature. Their subjects are “Literary Criticism 
at Rome,” “The Revivaland Progress of Classical Studies in Europe,” and 
“Aims and Methods of Classical Study.” In the second of these Mr. 
Hardie, after showing the distinctive features of the four periods con- 
nected with the names of Petrarch, Scaliger, Bentley, and Wolf, asks us 
to consider why it is that the classical authors have thus formed the ob- 
ject of laborious study from generation to generation, while the work of 
the commentator in each period has been superseded. He speaks of the 
answer to this question as “rather obvious,” yet it is worth reproducing: 


The reason is that the great writings of Greece and Rome are works of art. If 
you ask a sculptor whether the Venus of Melos or the Hermes of Olympia has been 
“superseded,” he will merely laugh at the question. So it is with a great work of 
literary art. It can never be superseded. A later age may produce something 
greater, but, even if it does, it is of necessity something different. If the earlier 
work is a real masterpiece, a model of correct thinking and of lucid expression, it 
retains the same instructiveness and the same charm that it had before. The notion 
that classical authors have ceased to be worth studying is due to a confusion of ideas. 
A scientific theory such as that of the fixity of the earth is in time exploded or super- 
seded. But great poems, speeches, or histories are not superseded, any more than 
the pyramids are superseded by the building of a new hotel in Cairo. 


In one of his lectures Mr. Hardie, incidentally noting that “Momm- 
sen is as distinctly a Cesarian and imperialist in his views as Grote 
was democratic,” adds that “this may, perhaps, be taken as an indica- 
tion of the vitality of classical studies and the closeness of their connec- 
tion with modern life.” His own volume, though evidently written 
without any intention of proving or illustrating this connection, cannot 
but produce upon any careful reader a strong impression of the conti- 
nuity of ancient and modern literature. Even though it could not be 
shown that the younger writers had deliberately followed ancient mod- 
els or had been affected directly by books which had become classics 
long before their own time, it would still be impossible to have any 
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adequate appreciation of the value of the moderns without a comparison 
with the manner in which the same subjects were dealt with by the 
ancients. To take Mr. Hardie’s first lecture as an instance, the real 
quality of the treatment of Nature by English or American poets of the 
present day cannot be rightly estimated without a knowledge of how 
Nature has presented itself to writers of previous centuries, and particu- 
larly to those whose poetry has such vitality that it has already endured 
for two thousand years. 

There are, of course, many cases in which the influence of the class- 
ical literature upon a modern writer can be directly traced. Tenny- 
son, for example, is well known to have steeped himself in the Greek 
and Latin authors and to have been affected by them both in the broad 
lines of his poetry and in its minute details. Mention has already been 
made of a casual reference to this in Mr. Hardie’s lectures. There are 
several others. His mode of fusing poetic ideas is compared to that of 
“his master Virgil.” His “subtle and penetrating knowledge of ancient 
ideas” is remarked in connection with the conception of a wraith or 
image detached from the real person or soul, which appears in one of his 
poems just as it does in the Aineid. He is classical in such details as 
that species of metonymy by which an adjective is used in an active 
sense when the thing does not possess the quality itself, but imparts it 
to others. Thus when Tennyson speaks of “the sound of that forgetful 
shore,” there is a reminiscence of “immemori perstringens gurgite ripas ” 
of the Stream of Lethe, in Silius. 

A volume in the Columbia University Studies in English, entitled 
“CLASSICAL EcHors IN TENNysoN,” * by Wilfred P. Mustard, Professor 
of Latin in Haverford College, is the work of a diligent as well as exact 
scholar who has brought together several scores of such parallels. His 
book would easily have been made much larger if he had included the 
allusions to classical history and mythology, but these are too numerous 
and too obvious to be, in his judgment, worth setting down here. He 
confines himself to “more or less conscious imitations”; to “passages 
where a subtle or unconscious memory of some ancient poet seems to 
have determined the choice of a word or the turn of a phrase.” The 
most significant resemblances are in the case of passages several lines 
long, which there is no space to quote here. Of examples in single lines, 
a fair specimen is the hesitation of Sir Bedivere in the “Morte d’Ar- 
thur,” where “This way and that dividing the swift mind” may be set 
over against the Virgilian “Atque animum nunc hue celerem, nunc 
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dividit illuc.” It is impossible to explain this likeness as a mere coin- 
cidence. In some of the passages quoted by Mr. Mustard that explana- 
tion would be possible, especially where the similarity has to do with 
what might be called, with all respect, a literary commonplace either in 
thought or expression. In the “Ode on the Death of the Duke of Wel- 
lington,” the words “underneath another sun ” are scarcely so unusual as 
to need to be referred back to Virgil’s “alio sub sole” and Horace’s 
“terras alio calentes sole.” Nor, again, has the “flask of cider from his 
father’s vats,” brought out at the picnic in “ Audley Court,” so obvious a 
genealogical connection with the loosening of the four-year-old pitch 
seal from the wine jars of the harvest feast at Phrasidemus’ farm in The- 
ocritus that it would be recognized without demur by the Heralds’ Col- 
lege. . 

In one of his appendices Mr. Mustard himself administers a caution 
against over-confidence in attributing images and phrases to classical 
models. The biography of Tennyson has shown that certain passages 
whose source had been “discovered” by critics in the Iliad were 
actually derived from personal experiences. Thus the simile of the 
“stately pine” in “The Princess,” which had been ascribed to the influ- 
ence of certain lines in both Homer and Virgil, is recorded in the mem- 
oir to have been suggested in the Pyrenees by a pine on an island in mid- 
stream between two cataracts. Yet even here one may well believe 
that, although the direct and immediate origin of the simile was some- 
thing which Tennyson saw with his own eyes, it was more readily ac- 
cepted as a poetical suggestion because of the classical reminiscence 
present, subvonsciously perhaps, in the poet’s mind. And with all 
allowance for excess of eagerness on the part of a compiler, who natu- 
rally wishes to waste no opportunities, the evidence of classical influence 
upon the thought and style of Tennyson remains clear and strong. In- 
dividual parallels may mean little, but the cumulative effect of such a 
mass of comparative passages is convincing. It need hardly be said 
that the resemblances which Mr. Mustard has detected are by no means 
of the type that can be appropriately classified under the heading of 
“plagiarisms.” It would not be true to say that Tennyson stole from 
the ancient poets; his relation was not that of a thief to the rightful 
owner of a piece of property, but of a pupil to his teacher. One might 
as well accuse Lord Kelvin of stealing from Sir Isaac Newton, or a pro- 
fessor of theology at a present-day seminary of stealing from the Fathers. 

This attractive little volume, it should be understood, is something 
very much better than a mere digging out of such verses of Tennyson 
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as show resemblance to lines in Greek or Latin literature. The erudi- 
tion of the compiler is accompanied everywhere by an exact and critical 
scholarship. Here and there he corrects errors of Tennysonian editors 
and biographers—once a misquotation from memory by Tennyson him- 
self. For this and other reasons this book cannot safely be missed by 
any student of Tennyson’s work in general, whether or not he happens 
to be especially interested in its particular subject. 


Although most readers will probably be surprised at the great extent 
to which Tennyson was indebted to the ancient classics, there is no 
novelty in the fact of such a debt. Tennyson, like his great contem- 
porary Browning — in which poets, by the way, more than in any other 
English poets of the nineteenth century, the modern temper found ex- 
pression — was always known to possess a keen interest in Greek and 
Latin letters. If all the moderns were of this type there would be no 
difficulty in winning general acceptance for the doctrine of the continu- 
ity of ancient and modern literature. But have there not been men of 
the front rank in literary history who have been free from all influence 
of alien tongues and have built up their fame by force of their own 
genius, assisted by a study of the previous masterpieces of their own 
language? Milton, it is true, was saturated with the classics — to such 
a degree, indeed, that according to an eminent critic an appreciation of 
him is the last reward of consummated classical scholarship. But what 
of Shakespeare? Have we not in the greatest name of all an instance 
of such independence of classical tradition as destroys any supposition 
that the movement of the human race in literature is no less a devel- 
opment than its movement in history? Was it not “native wood-notes 
wild” that Shakespeare “warbled”? Did not one who knew him well 
leave it on record that he knew “small Latin and less Greek ” ? 

It is of interest to see that Mr. Mustard, without going out of his way 
to find classical echoes in Shakespeare, notes a few such as by-products, 
so to speak, of his investigation of Tennyson. An Homeric epithet, a 
wish parallel to one in Anacreon, a fancy about time reminiscent of 
Theocritus, a Virgilian phrase are quoted incidentally from Shakespeare 
in further illustration of some Tennysonian similarity, and suggest that 
a careful analysis of the text of Shakespeare would yield scarcely less 
notable results than have been found in Tennyson’s case. 

This problem has been attempted in the introductory essay of “Stup- 
IES IN SHAKESPEARE,” * by J. Churton Collins, who possesses just the 

* London: A. Constable & Co. 
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qualities of scholarship, critical power, and courage — the last not an 
unnecessary part of the equipment of any one who aspires to overthrow 
hoary delusions — required for such atask. The denial to Shakespeare 
of any knowledge of the classics is, as Mr. Collins reminds us in his first 
sentence, among the traditions which the world appears to have made up 
its mind to accept without inquiry, and which, by a strange superstition, 
seem to be exempted even from debate. This belief he now assails, 
maintaining that Shakespeare could almost certainly read Latin with as 
much facility as a cultivated Englishman of our own time reads French; 
that with some at least of the principal Latin classics he was intimately 
acquainted; that through the Latin language he had access to the Greek 
classics; and that of the Greek classics in the Latin versions he had, in 
all probability, a remarkably extensive knowledge. 

An argument which extends to nearly a hundred pages, most of which 
are taken up by the citation of evidence, cannot well be summarized in 
a few lines; but its general course may perhaps be sufficiently indicated. 
Mr. Collins begins by bringing to light the instability of the foundation 
on which the common tradition is based. To Ben Jonson, he suggests, 
“small Latin and less Greek” would connote what it would connote to 
Scaliger or to Casaubon; it meant simply ‘that Shakespeare was not a 
scholar in the technical, academic, and one might almost say pedantic 
sense. Next, by use of the data of the history of education in England, 
we are shown the typical curriculum of such grammar schools of the 
time as that which Shakespeare attended at Stratford-on-Avon; and we 
thus find that Latin was normally a part of the course, with Greek fre- 
quently, the latter depending mainly upon the character of the head- 
master. There is reason to believe that the classical teaching at Strat- 
ford-on-Avon was above the average. 

The ground having thus been prepared for the inquiry, Mr. Collins 
proceeds to the evidence of the Shakespearean text. His first point is that 
Shakespeare, with minute particularity of detail, based a poem and a play 
on a poem of Ovid and a comedy of Plautus which he must have read 
in the original, as no English translations, so far as we know, existed at 
the time. He certainly makes out a strong case for this connection, 
one’s only hesitation being that induced by the proviso, “so far as we 
know.” Illustrations are then given of Shakespeare’s knowledge of cer- 
tain writings of Seneca, Horace, Juvenal, Persius, Lucretius, and Cicero, 
which also appear to have been accessible only in the originals, as well 
as of passages in Plato, accessible only in Latin versions. A further 
most interesting argument is drawn from a collection of parallel pas- 
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sages showing that, in many instances, when an English translation of 
a Latin writer was in his hands, Shakespeare made use not only of the 
translation, but of the original as well. 

On one feature of Shakespeare’s debt to the classics Mr. Collins 
writes at special length — his relation to the Greek dramatists. In 
order to avoid the danger of overstating his case, he takes no account 
of those similarities which might be considered coincidences, such as 
philosophical commonplaces, identity of sentiment under similar cir- 
cumstances, and similarities of metaphorical expression, though in 
many of these the verbal likeness is so close as to be startling. More 
stress is laid on what is called “the Greek note ” in Shakespeare’s man- 
ner. “When,” says Mr. Collins, “we compare many of the soliloquies 
and monologues in Shakespeare’s dramas with those characteristic of the 
Greek tragedies, we cannot fail to be struck with their close resemblance 
in phrase and diction, in color, tone, and ring.” Narrowing the area to 
a single drama, he declares that “if Shakespeare had not read the ‘ Ajax’ 
and been influentially impressed by it, there is an end to all evidence 
founded on reference and parallelism.” He works out this comparison 
in six pages. It takes him twenty-five pages more to elaborate that 
evidence on which he has already laid stress as possessing the highest 
degree of probability, namely, the correspondence between Shakespeare 
and the Greek dramatists in their dramatic art, in their attitude toward 
the great problems of life and death, and in their delineations of charac- 
ter. 

Mr. Collins is even bold enough to contend that the characteristics 
which differentiate Shakespeare’s work from that of his contemporaries 
are largely due to the influence of the Greek dramatists, and that with- 
out the artist of the “Agamemnon,” the “(£dipus Rex,” and the “ Medea,” 
we should never have had the artist of “Hamlet,” of “Macbeth,” and of 
“Lear.” In a later essay on “Sophocles and Shakespeare as Theological 
and Ethical Teachers,” Mr. Collins returns to this fascinating subject, 
and brings to our notice analogies even more surprising than those re- 
corded in his article on the general subject. 

In this brief analysis it is impossible to convey the effect of the critic’s 
argument as he marshals point after point in support of his thesis. As 
in Mr. Mustard’s collection, what is felt is the cumulative influence of 
comparison after comparison. It must be remembered, too, that what 
Mr. Churton Collins attempts to prove is not simply that Shakespeare 
was influenced by the classical writers, but that he knew the Latin writ- 
ers in great measure at first hand, and the Greek through the Latin. 
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He has omitted altogether those passages which Shakespeare might have 
taken from English versions. It is fair to assume that if these had been 
included, the debt of the great English dramatist to his classical prede- 
cessors would have been established with far greater cogency. It may 
be, no doubt, that many of the items in the evidence belong merely to 
the common experience and expression of the world — it would be inter- 
esting if some Orientalist would take the trouble to compile a list of 
aphorisms and metaphors in which Shakespeare was anticipated by the 
Vedas — but if all these were eliminated, these essays by Mr. Collins 
would still constitute a powerful argument in behalf of that doctrine of 
the continuity of ancient literature, of which he has been for many years 
one of the foremost champions. 

The present volume is not wholly occupied with this sprightly con- 
tention. In other papers Mr. Churton Collins vindicates the Shakespea- 
rean authorship of “Titus Andronicus ”; discusses the quality of Shake- 
speare as a prose writer, reaching the conclusion that his prose is a 
phenomenon as remarkable as his verse, and in one respect — its origi- 
nality —is even more remarkable; analyzes the significance of Shake- 
speare’s extraordinary legal knowledge in its bearing upon his biography ; 
examines his relations to Holinshed; weighs the resemblances between 
him and Montaigne; faces some of the problems of Shakespeare’s text 
and prosody; and uses his final chapter as a pillory for “The Bacon- 
Shakespeare Mania.” In this there is much admirable and pungent 
writing, but nothing more apt than the following introductory quotation 
from Bacon’s own words in “The Advancement of Learning ”: 


Like as many substances in nature which are solid do putrefy and corrupt into 
worms, so it is the property of good and sound knowledge to putrefy and dissolve 
into a number of subtle, idle, unwholesome, and (as I may term them) vermiculate 
questions, which have indeed a kind of quickness and life of spirit, but no soundness 
of matter or goodness of quality. 


While the connection between modern literature and ancient is not 
so obvious that one can dispense with argument and evidence in obtain- 
ing for it acceptance by popular opinion, no one — not even the Western 
novelist who cautioned his fellow-craftsmen against troubling them- 
selves about “the sodden lees of an ancient crushing ” — could be blind 
to the historical relation of American literature to its English sources. 
When Prof. Barrett Wendell, of Harvard, was invited to deliver at Trin- 
ity College, Cambridge, the first regular lectures concerning English lit- 
erature ever given by an American at an English university, he happily 
chose for his subject that period in which the streams of tradition 
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which have nurtured the national temper of America parted from those 
which have nurtured the national temper of modern England. As Vir- 
ginia was settled about 1610, the Pilgrims made their landing in 1620, 
and Boston was founded by 1630, he judged that a study of the first 
third of the seventeenth century would be the most appropriate and help- 
ful contribution that an American could make when speaking toan Eng- 
lish academic audience. The main purpose, then, of these lectures, now 
collected under the title of “THz TEMPER OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 
IN ENGLISH LITERATURE,” * is not to write a standard history of English 
literature in the seventeenth century, in the fashion of the conventional 
text-book, but “to indicate the manner in which the national temper of 
England, as revealed in seventeenth-century literature, changed from the 
temper ancestrally common to modern England and to modern America, 
and became, before the century closed, something which later time must 
recognize as distinctly, specifically English.” 

Readers of Mr. Wendell’s “ Literary History of America” are familiar 
with his conclusion that Elizabethan influences persisted in America long 
after their vigor had departed in the country of their origin, and that in 
this sense it was New England that ought to have been called Old. 
Mr. Wendell has already given at length his reasons for his belief in so 
far as it relates particularly to American literature. In this volume he 
lays the emphasis upon the other side of the comparison, showing that 
the seventeenth century, during which practically no development is to 
be traced in American literature, was in England “the century which 
began with full Elizabethan integrity, which passed through the disin- 
tegration typified by dominant Puritanism, and which ended with a re- 
integration hardly yet crumbling ” — in fact, a period when “the temper 
of England, as expressed in literature, underwent such a change as 
comes to human beings when they suddenly lapse from childhood to 
youth, from youth to maturity, or from maturity to age.” 

There is perhaps no period in English literature which has attracted 
so much serious attention as that which includes Shakespeare and Mil- 
ton, but Mr. Wendell’s statement of his thesis prepares us to find in his 
lectures an original treatment of a subject even so hackneyed. Their 
freshness is due partly to the fact that he is an American and therefore 
regards his topic at a different perspective from that of English critics, 
and partly to the activity of his own intellect, which does not acquiesce 
in traditional opinions, but seeks to reach an independent judgment. 
At the same time, his New England training enables him to approach 
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his topic with a sympathy which would have been impossible to a 
French or German writer, and a lack of which would have seriously 
hindered a correct appreciation of authors whose work has ertered into 
the fibre of Englishmen and their kin. This sympathy is assisted by 
an admirable carefulness and sanity of judgment in preventing the writ- 
er’s originality from degenerating into a craving for freakish novelty. 
Where some new view is put forward, it is a real illumination and not 
a will-of-the-wisp. Mr. Wendell does not hesitate, for instance, to 
adopt Mr. A. H. Thorndike’s theory concerning the causes of the 
changes in the style of Shakespeare —a theory which precisely reverses 
the relation commonly thought to have existed between him and some 
of his contemporaries. The suggestion is not one to be accepted in a 
hurry; but, whether valid or not, it is of a perfectly reasonable type, 
and has in it nothing that is “subtle, idle, unwholesome, and vermic- 
ulate.” 

The characteristics of this volume will therefore appeal quite as 
strongly to readers who are familiar with the best known work on sev- 
enteenth-century literature as to those who begin their study of it under 
its guidance. It is something to find that the authors of the time are 
not grouped here in the customary order of importance. The mere fact 
that Mr. Wendell does not distribute his brackets as other critics have 
done — for instance, Raleigh, Burton, and Browne is not a usual colloca- 
tion — sets one thinking. A particularly helpful feature of his method 
is his fondness for comparisons which give us an insight into the dis- 
tinctive qualities of two or more writers by means of the apt quotation 
of passages in which they deal with the same subject or express the same 
sentiment. In this way we are taught, much more thoroughly than 
would have been possible by pages of disquisition, the difference between 
Spenser and Herrick, between Jonson and Carew, between Marlowe and 
Ford. 

This is but one evidence of the peculiar value of this book 
through the writer's skill as a teacher. All his knowledge of the ma- 
terial, and of the work done upon it by modern scholarship, would have 
had a much less serviceable result if it had not been accompanied by 
a mastery of the art of effective arrangement and an appreciation of the 
difficulties of the average learner. One can hardly fail to notice that 
the style of this volume is more attractive than that of any book pre- 
viously published by the same author. In his “Stelligeri” essays and 
elsewhere there seemed an almost painful effort to avoid split infinitives 
and other offences against the ideal. Here, without any sacrifice of 
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purity, the style bears no marks of struggle. To Mr. Wendell’s readers 
the consequent smoothness of style will have a great charm, for they 
are never irritated by the reflection that the writer was somewhat wor- 
ried by the attempt to make his work conform to the standard rules of 
composition. Its smoothness, however, does not become at all tedious, 
for there are many remarkable epigrams and characterizations scattered 
up and down its pages. We should have to go far, for example, to find 
a better account than this of the execution of Charles I: “Crime if you 
will, almost certainly a folly, but more certainly still an act of supreme 
devotion.” 

Though this volume is of such high merit that it will take a place at 
once as one of the recognized authorities on its subject, it is not likely 
that all its positions will be accepted without demur. For one thing, 
Mr. Wendell’s new estimates of the comparative importance of some of 
the seventeenth-century writers will hardly find their way into the liter- 
ature manuals of the future without further discussion. Some, too, of 
his more general pronouncements do not immediately commend them- 
selves. He says of Lily that “he had that shallow kind of originality 
which enables men to do for the first time things which abler men shall 
by-and-by do better.” That originality of this kind is shallow would 
certainly be challenged by the contributor to the last number of THE 
Forum, who said that the bow and arrow seemed to him the most won- 
derful invention in the world. And while Mr. Wendell does what is 
meet and right in considering at length the influence of Puritanism upon 
English literature and in recognizing its serious contribution to culture, 
there is something almost diverting in his hint that present-day students 
in Great Britain need a New Englander to introduce them to the mean- 
ing of Puritanism, especially of its Calvinistic theology. There are 
always not afew Scotchmen in residence at Cambridge, and any of them 
who were present at Mr. Wendell’s lectures must have smiled when he 
expounded to them as an antiquarian curiosity a system which is 
scarcely less familiar than the alphabet in the northern section of the 
British Isles. It would not be surprising, too, to find — though on this 
point one must speak less confidently — that Calvinism was a force in 
the most influential circles of the English Cambridge as lately as at its 
American namesake. 

A further and more serious objection must be brought against an 
extraordinary paragraph in which the writer, emphasizing the part 
played by the Authorized Version of the Bible in moulding the language 
and idiom of later times — he goes, indeed, so far as to speak of it as 
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“in mere literature the ultimate achievement of English prose ” — refers 
to the Revised Version as a foil to show up the unapproachable excel- 
lence of its predecessor. This question is too big to discuss here, and I 
must content myself with noting that Mr. R. G. Moulton, who has done 
more than any one else in the world to promote the study of the Eng- 
lish Bible as literature — distinct, that is to say, from theology or devo- 
tion — has deliberately declared that any satisfactory literary study of the 
Bible is impossible except in the Revised Version. 

But much more remarkable than his disparagement of the Revised 
Version is a concession made by Mr. Wendell to its advocates, namely, 
that it is “often more consonant with the Higher Criticism than the Au- 
thorized Version appears to be,” and so, perhaps, comes “a shade nearer 
what the temper of this passing day fancies to be truth.” One might as 
well say that Tennyson’s translation of a passage from the Eighth Book 
of the Iliad is more consonant than Chapman’s with the Wolfian theory 
of Homeric authorship, and that Jowett’s translations of the speeches in 
Thucydides are more consonant than Dale’s with the theory that they 
are the independent work of the historian rather than reports of the 
orators’ own words. Such a slip must have been due to a quite inex- 
plicable carelessness on the part of the lecturer; for it is incredible that 
any one who thinks this subject important enough to devote several 
pages to it, and who speaks upon it so dogmatically, should not have 
made himself acquainted with the literature of the question, or that a 
professor of English or any other literature at Harvard should not know 
the meaning of the term “higher criticism.” This strange blunder, 
however, while showing that Mr. Wendell is not a guide to be followed 
blindly, is probably the only serious blemish which will be proved 
against the present volume. 


. Over against the preface of Mr. Mustard’s book stands the following 
quotation from the late F. W. H. Myers: “For myself, I am no fanatical 
advocate of a classical education —a form of training which must needs 
lose its old unique position now that there is so much else to know. 
But for one small class of students such an education still seems to me 
essential — for those, namely, who desire to judge the highest poetry 
aright.” At a time when, as Mr. Hardie puts it, literary criticism “con- 

sists often of irresponsible and anonymous remarks,” it is important to 

lay stress upon the requirements which the continuity of ancient and 

modern literature makes of the modern critic. Prof. George Saintsbury 

has attempted to smooth the road by the compilation of a yolume enti- 
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tled “Loci Crirtici,”* made up of passages illustrating critical theory 
and practice from Aristotle to Matthew Arnold. We learn from the 
preface that the demand for such a collection does not come from re- 
viewers, but from Mr. Saintsbury’s discovery, in the eight years of his 
teaching at Edinburgh, that there is needed by students a convenient 
text-book to include the passages for which otherwise they would have 
to refer toa small library. He has for some time meditated the produc- 
tion of such a book, but did not venture to undertake the task until he 
happened to learn from Prof. Gayley, of the University of California, 
that there was likely to be a large demand for it in this country. 

This volume will certainly be useful, but not useful to everybody. 
Its proper use will be as a companion to a course of thorough study, not 
as a short and easy method of acquiring knowledge of the history of lit- 
erary criticism. To take only the first section, what possible meaning 
can there be in the Poetics of Aristotle —which Mr. Saintsbury gives 
here almost entire — to a reader ignorant of the Greek drama? In other 
words, the complete apparatus of the student of criticism must include 
not merely the principles the critics have enunciated or even their own 
application of these principles, but also the body of literature constitut- 
ing the material on which they worked. All this does not impair the 
value of the book for the purpose for which it was especially intended, 
though it might perhaps have been more serviceable still, in view of 
what has just been said, if Mr. Saintsbury had left each extract in its 
original language instead of making translations and paraphrases. It is 
obvious that the appearance of a book of this kind illustrates once more 
how mistaken is the idea that modern literature can be properly under- 
stood if what came before it is a blank. Such a book also suggests that 
the confusion and exaggeration disfiguring so much present-day criticism 
may be largely attributed to the lack of that careful study of the su- 
preme works of literary art which is as necessary a training for the 
critic of books as the study of the Old Masters for the critic of pictures. 

HERBERT W. HorwILL. 


* Boston and London: Ginn & Co. 
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New York City has thirty first-class producing theatres or sources 
of original theatrical enterprise, and about as many more combination or 
vaudeville houses, where standard popular plays are continuously re- 
peated or revived. The output for the season of 1903-04, or the forty 
weeks ending with May last, was exactly one hundred new pieces, one- 
third of which number represents the proportion of music-farces and so- 
called comic operas. When we consider that these hundred new pieces 
constitute, under present conditions, the entire annual supply of fresh 
theatrical material for all the United States, we may form some idea of 
the importance, not to say the responsibility, of our metropolis in this 
regard. 

The season was a memorably disastrous one. It was a case of reap- 
ing the whirlwind, through carelessness begotten of prosperity. Mana- 
gers lost money; players suffered from diminished prestige; dramatic art 
seemed moribund. The public found the theatre flat, stale, and unprofit- 
able, and turned elsewhere in search of rational amusement. Dramatic 
authors shared the general feeling of depression. Few, if any, works of 
first-class merit were brought forth. Some well-deserving things failed, 
while the comparatively successful “shows” too often were distinctly 
coarse and vulgar. 

Without attempting now to analyze or to account for the aspect of 
affairs noted in this summary glance backward, we cannot help being 
struck with evidences that the costly lessons of a bygone season are be- 
ing turned to good account in the one at present so flourishingly under 
way. The theatrical purveyors have become more painstaking when 
cautious, more generous when bold. 

The traditional timorousness and uncertainty of Presidential election 
times were less noticeable this year than ever before. And now, since 
the momentous first week of November, the season has bourgeoned out 
with unprecedented splendor and luxury. In proof of this, let us take 
the fortnight of November 14 to 28 — weeks of the Horse Show and the 
Grand Opera opening, respectively, which may be said to mark the first 
quarter of the artistic-social year. On both the Monday evenings there 
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were half-a-dozen simultaneous premitres, while at least one event of 
prime importance marked each of the other days, including the Sundays. 
In Manhattan alone, during those fourteen days, the menu of attrac- 
tions, exclusive of the opera, included: Sir Charles Wyndham, with his 
London company; Mme. Gabrielle Réjane, with her company from Paris, 
in a repertory of plays by foremost French authors; Mr. Conried’s Ger- 
man stock company, in modern and classical productions; Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell, in Sardou’s latest drama, “The Sorceress ”; Julia Marlowe and 
E. H. Sothern in conjunction, in the most sumptuous Shakespearean 
revival of the last decade; Mr. Savage’s presentation of “Parsifal” in 
English; Mrs. Fiske and Nance O’Neil playing Ibsen and Sudermann ; 
John Drew, Henry Miller, and Ethel Barrymore, each “starring” in an 
up-to-date English comedy; George Ade’s “College Widow ” at one the- 
atre, and his “Sho-Gun” at another; David Warfield, Louis Mann, 
Andrew Mack, and May Irwin, in special character vehicles of native 
American :nanufacture; Amelia Bingham, in a revival of Clyde Fitch’s 
high-water mark of achievement, “The Climbers”; Mmes. Schumann- 
Heink and Fritzi Scheff, both former grand-opera stars of first magnitude, 
in home-made opera comique, of the Ludwig Englander and Julian 
Edwardes brands; Edna May and George Grossmith, Jr., with an inter- 
national music-farce ; a real Drury Lane holiday pantomime extravaganza 
at the New Amsterdam, the most beautiful and luxurious of modern the- 
atres; “Woodland,” a bird-opera of unique merriment and charm; the 
perennial “Wizard of Oz,” at that popular coliseum, the Academy of 
Music; and a whole galaxy of mirthful luminaries, headed by Anna 
Held and Marie Dressler, at the unique music-hall institution of Weber- 
Ziegfeld. The above enumeration includes only what was uppermost of 
the passing show during a single fortnight in November. Few things 
last longer than that, and only the best is accepted at all, in pampered 
New York. 

What means this bewildering show-carnival, this Mardi Gras of 
mummers, this dramatic Vanity Fair? It means that our Empire City 
is rapidly becoming, if she has not already become, the material centre 
of the theatrical world. In other words, here is the money Mecca for 
all artists and for those who exploit them. 

Of course, the material centre does not necessarily mean the artistic 
centre. In the sense of creation or original production of art, we are 
still not far from the antipodes. But when it comes to broad, catholic 
appreciation, we are quite in advance of ourselves. The great nations, 
and even the minor ones, of continental Europe have their national thea- 
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tres and opera houses, their native writers and composers, and their loyal, 
educated play-going public. England has approximately the same, as 
regards the drama, in her producing playhouses and stock companies, 
directed by actor-managers in the interest of English art (and commerce) 
exclusively. Here in America we have no national or repertory theatre, 
no stock companies, no actor-managers; and even the most enterprising 
among our half-dozen or so of theatrical magnates are notoriously ad- 
dicted to reproducing works of foreign vogue, regardless of their intrinsic 
worth or fitness, in preference to taking risks by producing those of that 
obscure, though by no means mythical, personage, the untried native 
dramatist. 

The theatrical magnate has the great, good-natured, easy Amer- 
ican public behind him, with “money to burn,” as the phrase is. Since 
he is importing the plays, he may as well import the players with 
them — so New York has the pick of Europe. It is the mouth through 
which the whole vast country is fed. This arrangement suits the Europe- 
an artists very well, because for them it is dollars here to francs at home. 
Parsifal ” at the Metropolitan, and even Mr. 
Savage’s at the New York, represented outlays of money that would have 


“ 


For example, Mr. Conried’s 


made Wagnerian Bayreuth gasp and stare. Fame and prestige labori- 
ously won in Paris, London, Berlin, Vienna, Milan, Rome are so many 
cheques, in five figures or more, to be cashed in New York, Chicago, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Washington, St. Louis, Kansas City. All this 
requires active and unlimited powers of assimilation, which we have. 
The whirligig of time spins swiftly, in our age and country; and the 
policy of intellectual free-trade may, sooner than any one anticipates, 
make us as autocratic artistically as we are now plutocratic in material 
wealth. 

Meanwhile, an outlook over the dramatic field, at the present mo- 
ment of transition, discloses various features of interest. The sudden 
and brilliant emergence of George Ade as a native comedy-dramatist is 
one of the most noteworthy phenomena in recent American theatricals. 
Three years ago, Mr. Ade had only his newspaper reputation as a fabu- 
list in slang. To-day he is the author of three music-farces, whose 
success means the setting of a new and better pattern in that sadly over- 
worked and demoralized field of endeavor; and of two “straight ” come- 
dies, “The County Chairman” and “The College Widow,” which not 
only demonstrate that we have in hima worthy successor to the lamented 
Charles H. Hoyt, but are rich in promise of future work of sound value 
and permanent delight. 
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Mr. Ade’s dramatic fulfilment, after all, is less sudden than at first 
it appears. There is nothing accidental about it. For twenty years he 
has been studying and writing about, from a humoristic point of view, 
these same Middle Western characters who are now brought upon the 
stage. His experienced observation enabled him, when the time came, 
to select from his accumulated store of human documents just those 
broadly representative types which were sure of spontaneous recognition 
from American theatre-going audiences. The Hoosier county chair- 
man, the village belle, her beau, her skinflint old father, the rural co- 
quette, the passing drummer, the shiftless but genial darky whom every- 
body pets and spoils, the motley assemblage around the store and 
post-office at train-time — all these familiar worthies, environed in that 
glamour of twenty years ago, which to our rapid modern life is already 
the mellowed past, make irresistible appeal to city folk, the majority of 
whom cherish country recollections from childhood. In the same way, 
the college widow, the “Prexy,” the undergraduates and their football 
team, the visiting papas, and the townspeople are all so veritistic in the 





breezy enthusiasm of their speech and doings that every collegian who 
sees the play imagines it to be reminiscent of his own special Alma 
Mater. Mr. Ade did not invent these things or learn them out of 
books; he simply recorded them from his own student days. 

At a complimentary banquet tendered to Mr. Ade by the American 
dramatists, a few weeks ago, many eulogistic words were spoken to and 
about the author from Indiana, some of which were significantly true. 
Mr. Eugene Presbrey said: “Ade doesn’t seem to know much of any- 
thing about what we call plot and construction — and I’m glad of it. 
His work is so much the better for being free of those time-honored but 
cumbrous artificialities.” This, from one of the most skilful stage 
craftsmen we have, whose manipulation of “ Raffles ” furnished Mr. Kyrle 
Bellew with the most effective medium which that superb actor has had 
for years, means a great deal. Mr. Presbrey has staged so many plays, 
of the good old kind that is passing away, that to him, perhaps, as to 
most of us, the word “plot” imposes itself as a kind of fetich. Is the 
plot of a play merely an extraneous, inanimate scaffolding, elaborately 
built, upon which to hang scenes, surprises, and characters, like toys and 
sugar-plums on a Christmas-tree? Or is it rather the simple, single 
motive or objective-idea, developing naturally out of the mutual coming 
together of a group of characters? The latter is all it is in Mr. Ade’s 
two comedies — the whole story of “The College Widow ” being that the 
boys of a “jay ” college are bound to have an invincible football team — 
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and it serves him excellently well. In truth, either he knows a great 
deal more about putting plays together than technical critics give him 
credit for, or else he has been peculiarly fortunate in building better 
than he knew. 

Some of the above reflections may be also applied to “Mrs. Wiggs 
of the Cabbage Patch,” a buoyantly successful piece of homely charac- 
terization which smacks of the local soil. This is not, properly speaking, 
a “book play” or “dramatized novel,” though its material is derived 
from a series of very naive sketches, originally published in an illustrated 
magazine, describing with humorous sympathy a squalid suburb of Lou- 
isville, Kentucky. The author of the sketches, Mrs. Alice Hegan Rice, 
being engaged in “slum work ” of a missionary nature, studied her char- 
acters and absorbed “atmosphere ” with a thoroughness that is excep- 
tional, even with the most veritistic writers. They were put into prac- 
ticable stage form by Mrs. Anne Crawford Flexner, who is also a 
Kentuckian and an experienced playwright. Mrs. Flexner filled in 
the vague and shadowy outlines of the various dramatis persona, and 
developed brisk scenes from slight suggestions, in quite a workmanlike 
manner. She also put in a melodramatic touch or two entirely her own, 
but not seriously affecting the integrity of the piece one way or the other. 
What was most important, she contrived to keep and to carry over the 
footlights that quaint, sunny spirit of optimism which disarms adversity 
and care. 

There is something nationally temperamental in it. We may be 
sceptical, indeed, as to whether the real Mrs. Wiggs, or anybody else 
outside of a certain brand of literature, ever says such things as: “I’ve 
made it a practice to put all my worries down in the bottom of my heart, 
then set on the lid an’ smile.” But what she does — when the orphan 
Lovey Mary comes to her door, when “poor Mis’ Hazy ” leans on her for 
comfort and moral support, when the shiftless, pie-eating Mr. Stubbins 
is enough to try the patience of a saint — rings true and goes to the pop- 
ular heart. This is genuine wholesome dramatic evolution in its way. 
It represents an immense advance beyond the many ridiculous imitative 
plays of European life written by Americans, or European plays 
“adapted ” for the American stage, which have not as yet passed out of 
remembrance. In native material lies the only hope for our national 
theatre. Every sincere attempt, even though crude, or at second-hand 
through books and magazines, is so much progress in preparing the way 
for our future American Pineros, Augiers, Dumas, Rostands, Ibsens, our 
Wagners, Verdis, Mascagnis. So we may wait in cheerful certainty of 
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better days, even in a time like the present, when (to quote a newspaper 
humorist of to-day who may be an acclaimed Sheridan to-morrow) : 
We’ve dramatized novels, we’ve dramatized songs, 
We've dramatized pictures and scenes; 
We’ ve dramatized rights and we’ve dramatized wrongs, 
We’ve dramatized satin and jeans. 

“The Dictator,” Mr. Richard Harding Davis’s original farcical com- 
edy of consular life in a small Caribbean republic of the sub-tropics, and 
“The Pit,” from the late Frank Norris’s coarse but powerful novel of the 
same name, are two plays, successfully produced toward the latter part 
of last season and continued in the present one, which afford excellent 
illustrations in the line of pioneer dramatic work above commented upon. 
“The Music Master,” constructed by Messrs. Belasco and Klein as an 
individual vehicle for the progressive exploitation of Mr. David Wartfield’s 
unquestioned genius, places a refined and lovable German character in 
the somewhat reeking Bohemian atmosphere of East Houston Street, 
Manhattan, with surpassing verisimilitude. Mr. Otis Skinner’s “Har- 
vester” is “Le Chemineau” of Jean Richepin’s poetic idyl, made over 
into a Canadian gypsy, with some effects that are novel and highly pict- 
uresque as Mr. Skinner enacts them, though scarcely convincing as real- 
life drama. 

“Judith of Bethulia,” a blank-verse tragedy by Mr. Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich, based upon the story of Judith and Holofernes in the Apocry- 
phal Scriptures, was viewed and listened to with respectful curiosity by 
a few such audiences as New York can furnish for the literary drama. 
These audiences are notoriously meagre. Playgoers of the present gen- 
eration are shy even of poetic drama; and as for dramatic poetry — to 
which category this “ Judith ” in strict analysis belongs — it is left to the 
library and the magazines. Mr. William Winter, in a generously ap- 
preciative review of Mr. Aldrich’s ambitious work, thinks that if it had 
been written by an Italian poet — for instance, Giacometti — and pre- 
sented here by a Ristori, it would have been hailed at once as a full- 
grown classic. True — but then, if Giacometti were writing to-day, it 
would not be in verse; and if Ristori were now in her prime, she would 
probably be playing D’Annunzio. Mr. Aldrich is half a century behind 
the times. His pentameter fabric belongs to the days of Charlotte Cush- 
man and Edwin Forrest. “Judith of Bethulia” is not so good an acting 
drama as Boker’s “Francesca da Rimini,” and even the latter has “gone 
out.” 

In “Sunday,” the latest for Miss Ethel Barrymore, and “The Usurp- 
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er,” in which Mr. N. C. Goodwin is appearing this season, we have two 
pseudo-American plays, both oddities in their respective kinds, and 
escaping decisive failure because of the personal popularity of the young 
actress and the seasoned comedian named. “Sunday” is a theatrical 
shop-made complication, involving a young girl of. English parentage, 
who, left an orphan, is brought up by four rough but noble-hearted men, 
as near the Bret Harte type as British authors could make them — and 
that is not very near. “The Usurper” is of American manufacture, and 
gives Mr. Goodwin, as a sort of cowboy Monte Cristo, plenty to do in 
his familiar dry-humor line, with occasional melodramatic breaks, in 
scenes such as form the staple of English penny-dreadfuls. There is an 
almost pathetic futility about works of this type — which, however, in 
itself is an object-lesson. 

The two new plays which Mr. Clyde Fitch has put forth thus early 
in the season are “Granny,” an adaptation from the French, and “The 
Coronet of a Duchess.” The first named was fitted, with not a little ten- 
derness and skill, to the personality of that famous and beloved old 
actress, Mrs. Anne Gilbert, the sad news of whose death, at the age of 
eighty-three, comes abruptly as these lines are penned. “The Coronet 
of a Duchess,” designed primarily with a view to the powerful and di- 
rect, though inflexible, emotional quality of Mrs. Clara Bloodgood, dealt 
boldly with the question of international marriages. The piece failed, 
because the author did not cut as deeply or as skilfully as such an im- 
portant surgico-social operation required he should, and because the 
actress faltered in her trying task of portraying the unhappy American 
duchess, whose experiences were only bluntly indicated, rather than 
artistically wrought out. Yet, taken as a whole, it was one of those 
praiseworthy failures which are the stepping-stones to ultimate high 
achievement. An interesting fact about the work and career of Mr. 
Fitch is that, in the sum of his credit, his failures count for rather more 
than his successes. It is only fair to judge a man by his own best 
standards, and those of the author of “The Climbers” are never low or 
banal. There is more good work in his bad plays than bad work in his 
good ones. He is a creative dramatist or nothing, full of the modern 
spirit of heart inquiry and psychological exploration, with enough of 
smartness, wit, and good-humor to carry him bravely along. 

Now we turn naturally to Pinero, whose “ Letty ” stands first among 
the recent English plays. Pinero is keenly modern in everything he 
does. He goes straight at real life as he sees it around him, and, far 
from shirking the disagreeable features, the shadier elements, the sinis- 
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ter and seamy side, he seems of late to make them his specialty. This 
is a hazardous thing for any dramatist — any English dramatist, in par- 
ticular —to do, but Pinero’s lightness and gayety carry it off unfail- 
ingly. He has an easy knack of entertainment and suspended interest, 
is always politely good-humored, and is never openly cynical. Nor is 
he above making ostentatious concessions to smug conventionality, as in 
the ending of “Letty,” after he has been as risqué as he pleases in estab- 
lishing his main points. 

In this notable play, “Letty” is a thoroughly naturalistic study of 
an English working-girl of, let us say, the typewriter status — pretty, 
with refined and luxurious instincts, good-hearted, and honest in her 
way, as much perhaps from her weakness and timidity as from any in- 
vincible standard of virtue. She is just the kind of girl to attract un- 
scrupulous lovers, and that is what happens. One, her employer, offers 
marriage, but is an insufferable vulgarian. The other, who fulfils her 
romantic ideals and wins her admiring affection, is a gentlemanly profli- 
gate and turns out to be a married man. This latter obstacle does not 
daunt her; but his own avowal that he comes of a family of moral de- 
generates, with the coincident confirmation of that awkward fact by his 
married sister’s scandalous elopement, suddenly terrifies Letty after she 
has consented to everything. She begs off; the gentlemanly profligate 
has a good impulse and lets her go; whereupon she marries an unheroic 
photographer and settles down to domestic life and duty “in a station 
befitting her social condition.” She says she is happy and we hope she 
is, because happiness is the reward of virtue. Only we cannot help 
seeing that her turning into the virtuous way, at the fork of the roads, 
was purely and simply accidental. _ 

Is this Pinero’s cynicism, or is it the grim irony of human fate and 
the common social law? Were we to ask Mr. Pinero this question, he 
would probably reply that he is a dramatist, not a moralist. He studies 
characters and conditions, and by inference or indirection he criticises 
them; but to pass absolute judgment, and theoretically to correct things 
in general, is not his business. This is Pinero’s attitude toward moral 
problems, and it is essentially Ibsen’s, though Ibsen is too deadly tragic 
about it to make his clinics attractive to the average normal audience of 
theatre-goers. Pinero believes in “facing the music” of the inevitable, 
and being merry about it, even though to-morrow we die. As the Prin- 
cess remarks, in one of his comedies: “It is to the advantage of a clever 
man’s seriousness that it should be lighted up occasionally, just to 
show what it is composed of.” 
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Half-a-dozen other English comedies in use this season by American 
stars are worth passing note. “Joseph Entangled,” by Mr. Henry Arthur 
Jones, is an admirable piece of light-comedy construction, in which a 
mild and respectable Sir Joseph — capitally impersonated by Mr. Henry 
Miller — gets himself into a predicament, illustrating the amiable insist- 
ence of our friends and neighbors upon always placing the very worst 
possible construction upon little innocent happenings, unusual, perhaps, 
but not necessarily of a suspicious nature, until we volunteer the simple, 
truthful explanation! “The Duke of Killicrankie,” a fantastic comedy- 
burlesque about a Scotch marriage, written by Captain Robert Marshall, 
affords sufficient scope for the polished, brittle acting of Mr. John Drew. 
Mr. Israel Zangwill found in one of his short stories, “The Serio-Comic 
Governess,” the dual rdle of a young person who was a black-gowned 
governess by day and a music-hall singer in tights after dark. This réle 
suited very well the recognized abilities and accomplishments of Mis 
Cecilia Loftus, but for the building of a substantial play around it there 
was not enough material in Mr. Zangwill’s little tale. Miss Fay Davis, 
a comedienne of quiet, individual charm, tried her best, but hopelessly, 
with a piece by Mr. R. C. Carton, called “The Rich Mrs. Repton.” It 
fell by the wayside, and was so promptly taken off that nobody ever 
really knew what it was all about. 

Then there is the G. Bernard Shaw revival — if the word “revival ” 
may be used as applying to what never lived. Mr. Arnold Daly, a 
young actor of exceptional intelligence and versatile gifts, found hi 
opportunity in presenting “Candida,” with its impudent pendant, “How 
Hie Lied to Her Husband,” also the one-act Napoleonic caricature, “The 
Man of Destiny.” He may, furthermore, offer “You Never Can Tell.” 
Detailed criticism of Mr. Shaw’s work is an unprofitable task. How- 
ever, it is a good thing that these plays should be put on once for all, 
then be done with forever. 

Sir Charles Wyndham, the distinguished English comedian, who has 
been knighted by King Edward since his last previous visit to this coun- 
try fifteen years ago, gives us as his piéce de résistance the well-known 
“David Garrick” of the late T. W. Robertson. He isa delightful, flaw- 
less actor of what we call the “old school,” having in mind Lester Wal- 
lack and possibly Charles Mathews. The play is a classic of its kind, 
its name part having attracted interpreters so widely different as Salvini 
and the elder Sothern. Another interesting piece in Sir Charles Wynd- 
ham’s repertory is “Mrs. Gorringe’s Necklace,” by Mr. H. H. Davies, a 
modern comedy, in which the star assumes the part of Captain Mowbray, 
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a middle-aged cavalier from South Africa, with his invariable easy grace, 
dash, and finish. 

Mrs. Patrick Campbell devotes her tour to “The Sorceress,” the lat- 
est of M. Victorien Sardou’s plays, written especially for Mme. Sarah 
Bernhardt. As played here in English, it is a turgid, pseudo-historical 
melodrama of the Spanish Inquisition, with the characteristic Sardou 
coup de thédtre in the fourth act. The rdle of the Moorish sorceress, 
however well it may have been suited to the splendid genius of a Bern- 
hardt — she who can dominate the imagination of the world, and takes 


her own place among the famous women of history, so many of whom 


she has impersonated — is wholly beyond the powers of Mrs. Campbell, 
considerable as these latter are. Mrs. Campbell’s true sphere is the mod- 
ern drama, or, rather, the drama of modern life and psychology — the 
world of Paula Tanqueray and Mrs. Alving and Beata von Kellinghau- 
sen. The high measure of her abilities was taken when, in a former 
season, she illumined with flashes of inspiration the complex feminine 
types set forth by Pinero, Ibsen, and Sudermann. 

Another transmogrified French play of first-class importance is “Les 
Affaires Sont les Affaires,” written by Octave Mirbeau, and produced 
with great éclat at the Comédie Francaise, Féraudy in the principal réle 
of Isidore Lechat winning the culminating honors of his career. Trans- 
lated, under the title of “Business is Business,” and with our veteran 
character-comedian, Mr. W. H. Crane, in Féraudy’s part, it was presented 
here under what might be regarded as the best auspices. From the 
commercial-managerial viewpoint, the enterprise undoubtedly looked 
propitious. Mr. Crane himself, perhaps remembering the palmy days of 
his “Old Nick” Van Alstyne in Mr. Bronson Howard’s “ Henrietta,” is 
understood to have seen huge possibilities for himself as Lechat. And, 
let us say, these personal expectations on the part of the star were in 
some degree realized. 

But as a whole “Business is Business” proved emphatically a 
disappointment. It deals with a money-megalomaniac, who brutally 
sacrifices honor, self-respect, family affections, everything that normally 
a man would hold dear in life, for the greed of gain, the craze of win- 
ning in the frenzied game of finance, and the vulgar, sordid determina- 
tion to buy his way to social position. What he would call his weak- 
ness, meaning his heart’s affection, such as it is, is centred upon an 
utterly worthless son. When this son is killed in an automobile acci- 
dent, the news comes to the father while he is closeted with two brig- 
ands of the stock market, consummating a deal. He reels under the 
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blow — but, business is business! and, as his boy’s dead body is 
brought home, he returns to the financial fray and executes a coup which 
at once confounds his enemies and puts more money in his own purse. 

So far as Lechat is concerned, he may be taken as a general type, 
even more conspicuously developed in our republic than in that of France. 
But no drama can win on a single character presentment, and that an 
unsympathetic one. Lechats are too common in America to appeal to 
the popular imagination. As the piece is played in Paris, the impover- 
ished old Marquis, who cynically holds for sale what the money mag- 
nate is willing to buy, affords intellectual diversion as well as an ex- 
tremely effective foil. Here the part dwindles to insignificance and the 
fundamental contrast is lost. “Business is Business ” simply adds one 
more demonstration to the established principle that a drama’s strength 
—in fact, its chief raison d’étve — lies ever in its nationality. The 
stage that has no national drama of its own can never successfully bor- 
row from those that have. 

“Taps,” an English version of the “Zapfenstreich” of Franz Adam 
Beyerlein, which made a profound impression throughout Kaiser Wil- 
helm’s empire, withered in the process of transplantation to these shores. 
It is a dramatic arraignment of the German military system. Its main 
point is well taken, if, as we are given to understand, the army despot- 
ism of Frederick the Great’s time actually survives to such an extent 
that in Germany to-day a sergeant cannot prosecute in court the lieu- 
tenant who has led his daughter astray, nor yet fight a duel with him, 
on account of the lieutenant’s superior social station. So there is noth- 
ing left for the father but to shoot his disgraced child, which he does, 
while the seducer goes scot-free, remaining presumably still in the line 
of promotion. This was a little more than American audiences could be 
made to grasp, notwithstanding the commendable efforts of Mr. Herbert 
Kelcey and Miss Effie Shannon as Sergeant Volkhardt and his daughter 
Clara. 

The names of Miss Julia Marlowe and Mr. E. H. Sothern are hap- 
pily associated this year in what is perhaps the most sumptuous and 
generally satisfactory Shakespearean revival that has been seen here for 
a generation past. “Romeo and Juliet,” “Much Ado About Nothing,” 
and “Hamlet” constitute their present repertory. Such a combination 
does much to atone for the deficiencies, not to say the perversities, of 
the prevailing theatrical managerial system; and it is a gratification to 
know that the enterprise is justifying itself as a business investment of 
capital, experience, labor, and reputation. Why not divest our minds 
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of cant sufficiently to admit that in final results artistic success and 
commercial success are inseparable, that the one cannot stand without 
the other? Both are equally impressive to the public. As much good 
is done the cause of art in proving that Shakespeare pays, as in showing 
that our young actors can play him as acceptably as the “old-timers,” if 
only the opportunity be given them. 

The matter of scenic setting, though of secondary importance, enters 
properly into this discussion. Mr. Ben Greet and Miss Edith Wynne 
Matthison, the forerunners of the present revival, demonstrated in their 
memorable “Elizabethan” performances that, if necessary, the great 
classic dramas may be adequately interpreted without the aid of scenery 
or mechanical stage effects, as practically they were, up to the eighteenth 
century. But it is not necessary to-day to dispense with mise-en-scene. 
On the contrary, this is the golden age of scenic splendor and material 
luxury on the stage. The public expect and demand them, and rightly 
so, for they are as much the complement of art in the theatre as their 
ritualistic equivalents are of religion in the church. The bewildering 
surfeit of “Parsifal” to which we have been treated this season is the 
result of the sensation primarily caused by the unprecedented magnifi- 
cence of both Mr. Conried’s and Mr. Savage’s productions, and they 
were only living up to the ideals of Richard Wagner and the example of 
Bayreuth. Everybody knows what an integral part scenery plays in all 
the Wagnerian music-dramas. 

Of the individual artistic achievements of Miss Marlowe and Mr. 
Sothern, no appraisement need be made here. Their work and their 
past records are before the world. Both are in the flower of their careers, 
the culmination of life-long, consistent effort. Their secure place in the 
approval of the multitudes has not been easily or suddenly gained. 
They have some essential attributes of greatness, which every ensuing 
year will ripen toward perfection. Miss Marlowe’s wilful-sweet, warm, 
and impetuous Juliet, with the pensive hush of fate quivering in the 
pauses of her lightest laughter, is not to be effaced from memory. The 
Hamlet of Mr. Sothern, his princely bearing, poetic face, melodious 
utterance, and unostentatious suggestion of the very voluptuousness of 
despair, may not unworthily aspire to that goal of every American actor 
now and henceforth who essays the part — comparison with Edwin 
Booth. Contemporary disputations are, doubtless, as wholesome and 
profitable as they are inevitable. Yet it may well come about that, 
when our grandchildren shall lose their heads over the rising young 
stars of their day, we will rebuke their extravagance by saying, “Ah, 
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but, my dear, you should have seen Julia Marlowe’s Juliet!” or, “Don’t 
talk to me about Hamlet, my boy — I remember the younger Sothern!” 

Other stars are turning their attention to Shakespeare, with a una- 
nimity that unmistakably indicates reawakened public interest in that 
direction. Mr. Richard Mansfield, reluctantly throwing aside the mor- 
bid Russian nightmare of “Ivan the Terrible,” and postponing his prom- 
ised poetic saga of Iceland, translated through the medium of a German 
playwright, is making “Richard III” and “The Merchant of Venice” 
the specialties of his annual professional tour. Mr. Robert Mantell, 
similarly, is playing “Richard III” and “Othello.” Miss Viola Allen, 
long an established favorite in the legitimate drama, is plucking fresh 
laurels as Hermione and Perdita in “The Winter's Tale,” and Viola in 
“Twelfth Night.” Miss Bertha Galland adventures as Lady Macbeth ; 
and there are persistent rumors that Mrs. Leslie Carter and Mrs. Fiske 
will challenge comparison in the same grand role. 

Mrs. Fiske, meanwhile, opened the campaign with her familiar 
and ever piquant “Becky Sharp,” following it up with [bsen’s “Hedda 
Gabler.” An artist of her calibre cannot possibly escape Ibsen. With 
his pitiless intensity and apparently mathematical minuteness of social 
vivisection, he is in the very air of the modern theatre. Mrs. Fiske’s 
vivid incarnation of the nervous, egotistical, devilish, yet invincibly 
courageous Hedda exercises at once a shuddering repulsion and a fearful 
fascination. She is so life-like as to give the illusion that we are actu- 
ally witnessing one of those tragedies of destiny which, as Echegaray 
says, are greater than any the dramatist can invent. In “Leah Kleschna,” 
a new drama written for her by Mr. C. M. S. McLellan, she enacts the 
daughter of a criminal, with her unfailing intellectual finesse and bril- 
liance of technique. 

Miss Nance O’Neil, an actress of crude power, but sadly deficient 
in academic training, gave simultaneously with Mrs. Fiske a few repre- 
sentations of “Hedda Gabler,” as well as of Sudermann’s “ Magda,” and 
his more recent play, “Johannisfeuer.” They interested, but did not 
attract. Miss O’Neil was also the Judith of Aldrich’s poetic tragedy, 
hereinbefore mentioned. 

The more and more frequent recurrence of Ibsen and Sudermann, 
and in a lesser degree of Hauptmann and Maeterlinck, must be indica- 
tive of a tendency of the times. These four men are leading contempo- 
raneous exponents of the revolutionary drama of ideas. Substantially 
they are all striving to answer the Emersonian query: “Shall we con- 
quer our nature, or obey it?” The keynote of their philosophy seems to 
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be the transcendental egoism of Nietzsche, strangely varied and neutral- 
ized by the mystic doctrine of Schopenhauer that the greatest evil is the 
desire to live. “Death to the weaklings!” they ery; “and from the 
ruins of atrophied codes and systems shall rise the Super-man, that 
finally emancipated god of life who is our nobler, deeper self through all 
these ages of repression struggling for birth.” 

These are terrific thoughts with which to saddle the acted drama, yet 
Sudermann has made the audacious attempt again and again — in 
“Magda,” in “The Joy of Living,” in “The Fires of St. John.” So has 
Hauptmann in “The Sunken Bell,” and so has Maeterlinck in “Monna 
Vanna.” The drama of to-morrow, yes. In the theatre, the obsession 
of to-morrow is scarcely less positive than that of yesterday. 

The French drama, interpreted by some of its most accomplished 
native artists, had its New York innings during the months of October 
and November. First came the numerous and versatile Comedy Com- 
pany, organized by M. Cazelles, direct from Paris. In four weeks they 
presented over a dozen standard pieces of the national repertoire, rang- 
ing from “Le Bossu” (The Duke’s Motto) and Labiche’s “Chapeau de 
Paille d’Italie ” to Victor Hugo’s “Don César de Bazan,” and from “Le 
Gendre de Monsieur Poirier ” of Augier to the “Tartuffe ” of Moliére. In 
the last-named world classic, M. Perrin as the arch-hypocrite and Mme. 
Renot as Dorine gave an especially notable performance, worthy of the 
best traditions of the Comédie Frangaise. 

Mme. Gabrielle Réjane, the foremost living comedienne of the French 
stage, followed, with an almost ideal supporting company, including M. 
Dumény and Mme. Suzanne Avril. This brilliant engagement was like- 
wise of four weeks’ duration, and our best Manhattanese public profited 
joyously by the opportunity to attend what was practically the Vaude- 


ville Theatre of Paris, brought over here for our delectation. Réjane is 


a rare combination of feminine vivacity, seductiveness, passionate sin- 
cerity, and radiant grace, guided by quick intelligence, and, equally 
with Bernhardt, trained to technical perfection by the unrivalled masters 
of the Conservatoire. She repeated here her principal Parisian successes 
of the past ten years, including the original “Zaza,” “Sapho,” and “La 
Passerelle,” which latter was revealed by Miss Marie Tempest last win- 
ter in an ameliorated English version, called “The Marriage of Kitty.” 

A born Parisienne to the tips of her fingers, to the hem of her ineffa- 
ble modish garments, Réjane naturally finds the fullest scope for her art- 
istic exuberance in the works of the ultra-modern French playwrights in 
current vogue. Asshe plays them, with infinite verve, frankly yet deli- 
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cately, these witty ironies are all entertaining and excusable — in the 
French language. “Amoureuse,” “L’Hirondelle,” “Ma Cousine,” and 
“La Parisienne” are perilously near the extreme limi for any stage; 
but, seen through such exquisite lightness of spirit, they assume the 
aspect of harmless mirth, if they have it not in reality. In “La Robe 
Rouge,” a highly dramatic indictment of the methods of criminal prose- 
cution in France, written by that mordant satirist, the late Henri Becque, 
Mme. Réjane was a Pyrenean peasant woman, cunningly entrapped by 
the ambitious magistrate into accusing her innocent husband, on trial for 
murder. Her tragic intensity in this unaccustomed role caused a thrill 
of astonishment and admiration to all who had believed her supremacy 
limited to comedy alone. “Sapho,” of malodorous notoriety through 
more or less mutilated versions in the vernacular, is drawn from Dau- 
det’s novel of the same name —a study of a female pervert, which the 
eminent author sought to justify from admonitory motives by dedicating 
the book “to his sons, when they should be twenty-one years of age.” 
Like everything else she undertook, this work revealed new phases of the 
actress’s wonderful versatility; yet it is one of two or three things which 
might without serious detriment be omitted from her American pro- 
grammes. 

“Zaza” is quite another proposition. This latter is, for intrinsic 
as well as for adventitious reasons, to theatre audiences in this coun- 
try the most interesting piece in her repertoire. Réjane created the 
original character of Zaza, which served as a model for the coarser 
though genuine replica brought forth by our Mrs. Leslie Carter to spon- 
taneous and permanent popularity. Zaza, as a pulsating human docu- 
ment of femininity, is distantly akin to Marguerite Gauthier, of “La 
Dame aux Camellias,” though she is neither consumptive nor anemic 
and has none of the morbidezza of Dumas’ heroine. She is, in the 
story, a favorite of the provincial music halls, reared to the profession, 
in all it implies, by her mother, a gross creature of the Madame Pru- 
dence type. 

Zaza has uncultivated talent of great possibilities, and a frank, 
loyal, generous heart, according to the light of her surroundings. At 
the call of what to her is ideal love, she surrenders herself unreserv- 
edly — body, heart, and soul. Her dream is brief, the awakening is 
piteous, as piteous as tragedy, and all the more poignant because of the 
bitter irony of laughter in its every-day setting of scene. Yet in the 
very paroxysm of it, when she finds that her lover has a home life 
which she can never share, one word with his innocent child turns all 
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her passion to tenderness, and Zaza meekly renounces everything that in 
. her sight had stood for human happiness. She goes back to the old 
tawdry existence and wins triumphs that are a mockery, but the one 
memory is held ever sacred and apart. Years alter, when the man 
would lightly seek to recall the factitious illusion of love, she turns 
away, in all the sweet dignity of spiritualized womanhood, and that one 
highest, purest ideal of her soiled and battered being shines undimmed. 
Réjane gave an exalted, wistful beauty to this final scene, and brought 
out its true meaning by expressing unequivocally the fact that in all 
other and outward respects her meretricious mode of living was un- 
changed. Mrs. Leslie Carter was scarcely less effective, so far as the 
abstract quality of acting was concerned; but Mr. Belasco, in his ver- 
sion of the play, commits the unpardonable artistic sin of reforming 
Zaza and making her end flatly as a “good” woman. 


While comic opera and music-farce, as exploited in current theatri- 
cals, do not come properly within the scope of a dramatic review, the 
place occupied by these species of entertainment in our playhouses to- 
day is so considerable that they cannot be altogether ignored. Works 
of the Gilbert and Sullivan pattern have, of course, a legitimate excuse 
for being, as art, both musically and in the province of satire. Such 
combinations, in the English language, are only too rare. We have the 
elements, but they do not seem to coalesce. Messrs. Herbert, Englan- 
der, Edwardes, Sousa, De Koven, Robyn, and Luders, not to mention 
the tropically dawning Afro-American genius of music, are of proven 
adequacy in their line; while the men capable of writing a genuine 
high-class libretto, or “book,” are too numerous and well-known to 
specify by name. The third factor necessary to the combination is a 
capable and conscientious producing manager, and he may be forthcom- 
ing in the person of Col. Henry W. Savage. “The Sultan of Sulu” and 
“The Sho-Gun ” represent an important advance in the right direction, 
and even “Woodland ” sprouts out a few germs of originality. Mr. Ju- 
lian Edwardes, in “Dolly Varden” and in “The Lottery of Love,” did 
some musicianly work which, if it had been fairly backed up by his lit- 
erary collaborator, might have added two little classics to the repertory 
of American opera comique. Should the promising experiment of turn- 
ing “The School for Scandal” into an opera fulfil expectations, another 
vista of achievement may be opened. 


In making these cursory notes upon theatrical events and exhibits, 
we are struck with the many evidences of sweeping change in the ten- 
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dency of the modern drama. Mutation is at work in the spirit and in 
the form. Romantic fiction and external action gradually fall into de- 
cay, and in their place are the surge of moral problems, the effects of a 
deeper penetration and inquiry into the haunted mysteries of human 
consciousness. The speculative philosopher, the psychologist, and not 
the poet, is the protagonist of to-day. That is why the anecdotal, the 
picturesque, and the heroic, dear as they must ever be to the popular 
heart, are on the decline; while the dispiriting and at first repugnant 
plays of the radical creative dramatists compel the attention of the 
world’s greatest histrionic artists and most intelligent audiences. The 
extinction of the old-time “legitimate ” stock companies is due not alone 
to syndicates and commercial managerial methods. It is primarily the 
result of a growing conviction on the part of the younger players that 
the academic training of the dead masters will not suffice for the inter- 
pretation of the living. The new wine must not be put into the old 
bottles. The player for whom the modern dramatist writes great roles 
is of necessity a specialist and a naturalist. 

The drama that stands for the reality of our time must still, as even 
so nebulous an idealist as M. Maeterlinck acknowledges, respond to the 
essential demand for action. It must develop beauty also, but beauty 
of a new kind. Love, hatred, ambition, envy, jealousy, greed, the sense 
of justice, the impulse of duty, terror, pity, devotion, self-sacrifice, ego- 
tism, pride —all the primitive passions and ideas spring eternal in the 
human breast. Their proportionate relations are readjusted, however, 
and their violent demonstrations repressed. In their clash and conten- 
tion, which is drama, we insist more upon the true, the logical, the in- 


evitable result, whether it be tragedy or peace. 


HENRY TYRRELL 





THE EDUCATIONAL OUTLOOK. 


THERE is light ahead. The taxpayer is beginning to find out that 
the genuine science of education is not as frightfully technical a subject 
as professional terminology and spurious pedagogists have combined to 
make it appear. At any rate, the propositions with which the plain 
citizen has to deal in the administration of the common schools can be 
reduced to statements simple enough to be within his rational grasp. 
This is an important conviction for the people to acquire. It is equiva- 
lent to a universal agreement to the effect that a community can deter- 
mine whether the results obtained from its investment in public edu- 
cation are satisfactory or not. If the people are satisfied to employ 
charlatans, conscious or unconscious, the responsibility rests wholly 
upon them after reaching this conclusion. Heretofore the fault has been 
with the pedagogists, who have dominated educational discussion and jeal- 
ously guarded education from the vulgar gaze by enveloping it in a fog 
of alpsychological lingo impenetrable to all but the initiate. The tech- 
nical language of pedagogy is as wise an economy in teachers’ circles as 
is that of medicine in the professional discussions of the medical frater- 
nity. But the layman ought to be able to obtain as plain information 
concerning the efficiency of the instruction given to his children as he 
can get with regard to the laws of health, thanks to the revolutionary 
initiative of the heroic Paracelsus. 

The movement which is levelling the way for the diffusion of an 
intelligent interest in the work of the elementary schools has its chief 
source of strength in an economic idea. The two questions represent- 
ing its scope are: (1) What results can a community reasonably expect 
of its tax-supported schools? (2) How may these results be obtained 
with the least amount of waste? Stated somewhat differently, the 
object is to determine what constitutes an efficient education and for 
what share of it the common schools should be held responsible. The 
rigid application of these tests has revived the oft-buried utilitarian 
principle. This time it will not down so readily. It does not question 
the precedence or the intrinsic superiority of ethico-religious and psy- 
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chological considerations, but it reserves the right to investigate their 
claims and the relation of the character of the returns to the energy ex- 
pended in their pursuit. If the schools follow a certain programme 
because it is claimed to be especially efficient for the development of 
moral character or for the harmonious development of body, mind, and 
spirit, the utilitarian examiner assumes the privilege of inquiring 
whether the means employed may not, while serving these alleged ends, 
produce at the same time tangible practical results for the promotion of 
the welfare of the community and the state. If arithmetic is taught 
for the discipline of the mind, is it not possible to use examples which 
take cognizance of the needs of the workaday world? The mistake of 
the past has been to make a single aim of indefinite meaning the ruling 
principle for all education, to the neglect of every other consideration. 
The present movement is to give a hearing to every justifiable demand. 
“Education according to nature,” “harmonious development of the 
child’s powers,” “practical usefulness,” “formation of moral character,” 
“training for citizenship,” and all the other well-worn phrases have 
found a new meaning in the newer and more comprehensive ideal of 
training for social efficiency. 

The working out of the new thought is influencing the various offices 
of the school in no uncertain manner. The organization, the personality 
of the teacher, the social communion of pupils, the programme of studies 
—each is made the warden of some things to be accomplished. In 
this way the course of study is gradually being rescued from under the 
thousand and one responsibilities which misunderstanding of the eco- 
nomics of education has heaped upon it. While in the service of higher 
purposes, of which the teacher must ever be conscious, it is now becom- 
ing a problem for itself alone. Analysis is slowly reducing it froma 
mere programme of subjects to a standard of definite minimum require- 
ments. This is a tremendous change. It means nothing less than the 
breaking away from the tyranny of a long antiquated logic of studies 
and the elevating of the real needs of the children to the centre of con- 
trol. Arithmetic will no longer be studied asa system, but from the 
field of arithmetic will be chosen the material found to be necessary for 
the children; and it will be so organized that each unit may be presented 
at the time when it is most readily and most effectually grasped. The 
justified material requirements of life are considered as far as they can 
be. They constitute the maximum of utilitarian demands. The ac- 
ceptance of this working principle for the three R’s alone would effect 
an appreciable saving of time in the economy of school programmes. 
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This is now established beyond dispute. It remains only to enforce the 
submission of teachers to the fact. 

In New York City the ground is well prepared for the inauguration 
of an era of common sense in school programmes. Under Dr. Max- 
well’s superintendency, a complete transformation has taken place in the 
character of public elementary education. Unfortunately for the teach- 
ers, the former things have not passed away with the incoming of the 
new. The course of study in force at the present time, while a great 
advance, is still inelastic and arbitrary. It places an unreasonably 
heavy burden upon the teachers. New demands have been added to it 
instead of incorporated in it. But New York City has sinned no more 
in this respect than other places have done and are still doing. The 
outlook is that, under Dr. Maxwell’s vigorous administration, the reform 
will be completed for the good of the whole country. The need of 
speedy solution is pressed upon him, aside from his educational am- 
bitions, by Mayor McClellan’s persistency in demanding a full day for 
every child of school age. 

Owing to lack of schoolroom accommodations, many children in the 
crowded sections of New York City have been compelled for several 
years to get along with part-time instruction. When Mr. McClellan 
was nominated for the mayoralty, he promised, if elected, that every 
child in the system should have a full school day. He has abundantly 
proved the sincerity of his intentions by his efforts to increase the num- 
ber of sittings and in other ways to secure adequate municipal school 
facilities. No one can honestly charge him with having regarded his 
preélection promise as a platform in the sense of “something to get in 
on.” Yet the actual showing is not at all satisfactory to the people. 
Neither is it to the Mayor, for that matter. 

Various plans have been submitted to solve the difficulty. Mr. 
McClellan is especially impressed with the proposition by Dr. Ettinger, 
a prominent Manhattan school principal. In substance it provides for 
the division of a school into two groups, one attending from 8:30 to 11:15 
in the morning, and from 12:30 to 2:30 in the afternoon; the other 
from 10:30 to 12:30 in the morning, and from 1:45 to 4:30 in the 
afternoon. Each group is to have two hours of instruction in the class- 
room and forty-five minutes on the playground, both morning and after- 
noon. The playgrounds are under cover and are airy and well-lighted. 
Here portable desks are to be supplied, at which the pupils may 
study. 

While excellent for certain localities, Dr. Ettinger’s plan does not 
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appear to meet adequately the whole difficulty. So the Board of Edu- 
cation has tried its hand at grappling with the problem. Its intention 
is to cut from the course of study enough subjects to reduce the time of 
a school day in the first two primary school years to three and a half 
hours a day. With these hours officially proclaimed as a full day, there 
could then be two shifts, one beginning at 8:30, the other at 12 or 
12:30. Behold the Mayor’s promise redeemed for him by his good 
friends in the board. But what will the people say? This is the argu- 
ment the board submits in its own behalf: 

Resolved, that it be referred to a joint committee of five members of this board 
and the board of superintendents, to consider the advisability of changing the course 
of study now prevailing in the first two years of the elementary schools, to the effect 
that the course be reduced to three and a half hours; that such change be made by 
eliminating from the present course either wholly or in part the subjects of sewing, 
drawing, and constructive work; that there be morning and afternoon sessions held 
alternately, and that three teachers be assigned to teach four sections. 

In other words, the plan is to remove from the primary course some 
of the essential things in order to be able to say that the children of 
New York City are all receiving full-time instruction. An ingenious 
gentleman once travelled over the country on the claim that he would 
teach classes to understand and speak any modern language in twelve 
lessons. After giving the specified number of lessons before large 
classes, he issued to every one who had paid his fee a certificate setting 
forth that the holder could understand and speak German, French, 
Italian, or whatever else he might have invested in. The professor’s 
signature and seal testified that the goods had been delivered and full 
value received. New York City parents are not likely to respond very 
blithely to an application of this plan to public education. 

There is a way of arriving at a shortened school day without foment- 
ing trouble. Besides helping out Mayor McClellan, it is really some- 
thing much to be desired for the sake of the children. There is no 
longer any doubt that the school day is too long at present, especially 
for the first four primary years. Thoughtful physicians have said this, 


again and again. To be sure, the idea does not appeal very deeply to 
parents who want to be relieved as much as possible of the responsibility 
for their children. _ School officers, too, as a rule, do not take kindly to 
it, because they fear that the work mapped out for those years cannot 
be satisfactorily done in less time, especially where present results are 
not comforting. Despite these objections, a shorter school day is worth 


laboring for. Educational research has established that an astonishing 
o 5 
percentage of time is wasted by uneconomic instruction. Hygienic tests 
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and fatigue measurements have supplied a plenitude of collateral argu- 
ment for reducing the time consumed by formal instruction. Moreover, 
the practice of some excellent schools has proved that three hours a day 
is amply sufficient in the first two school years. The reduction, how- 
ever, is not accomplished by lopping off subjects, as the New York City 
board proposes, but by careful reorganization of the course of study, a 
reorganization that concerns itself wholly with the capacities and needs 
of the children and is regulated by the findings of educational research. 
The people will understand the difference. They will see that the sav- 
ing is accomplished by the application of efficient methods, and not by 
cheating their children out of things they ought to have. 

No doubt, sewing ought to be removed from the early part of the 
school course. It is not suited for the muscles and nerves of the little 
ones, and there are still other objections. But constructive work ar 1 
drawing are the very life of the primary course. The children who can- 
not yet read and write must have plenty to do with their fingers. The 
drawing and constructive work, if properly organized, become means by 
which the children may express themselves. Composition writing is 
not the only way in which a story can be told. The picture drawn by 
busy fingers is quite as important, and most decidedly so at the begin- 
ning. The New York City school exhibit at St. Louis was especially 
prized by the visiting educators for the care with which the constructive 
course had been elaborated. The board would make a serious mistake 
if it should go on record as having eliminated this work from the first 
school years. 

Reorganization of the course of study for the first two or three school 
years, with constructive work as a recognized centre, could bring the 
school day within the limits of three and a half hours without omitting 
one iota of importance as regards the traditional three R’s. After this 
is accomplished, the children may be divided into two groups, attend- 
ing school alternately in the morning and in the afternoon. Taking 
account of the wishes of parents who would like their children properly 
looked after for a greater part of the day, and in order that the children 
may not be left to the obnoxious influences of the street, the city might 
then employ supervisors —some of the present corps might well be 
saved for that purpose —to have a general oversight over the public 
playgrounds in and out of doors, where the little ones may play or be 
otherwise usefully and healthfully occupied. 

There are many exercises for which no regular classroom with spe- 


‘lal sittings is required. These suggest ways of gathering children to- 
28 
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gether for educational occupations, while others are occupying the desks 
in the classrooms. Part of the time may be very advantageously de- 
voted to mass gymnastics or to singing» Miss Rector and her assistant 
teachers in Public School No. 4 have developed a school garden on a 
vacant plot in the midst of the teeming ghetto of Manhattan. Until 
this garden was started few of the pupils had ever seen a tree or grow- 


ing plants of any kind. Many there were who knew green grass only 
by hearsay. Now to them all has come the message of a larger life 
beyond the four blocks of cobblestones, brick, mortar, fire-escapes, push- 
carts, dirt, and people, which, with the few strips of sky overhead, had 
been to themthe world. That garden has turned many leisure moments 
to joyful use. Visits to museums, the aquarium, the zoological garden, 
and school outings to points of historical or general interest, or just for 
the fun of the turnout, suggest other means for profitable investment of 
the surplus time. Whatever there may be done of a formal nature, 
children are especially in need of free play. In the congested districts 
it would seem to be incumbent upon the schools to supply daily oppor- 
tunities for unhampered frolicking. With the formal instruction period 
reduced to from three to four hours and the attendance kept at from 
four to five hours, the conditions for providing a full and profitable 
school day for every child seeking admission to the common schools 
are as favorable as can be asked. 

The change does not affect the time children are privileged to spend 
under the supervising care of teachers. It merely rationalizes the school 
programme, and that can do no harm. The so-called departmental 
system, whereby every teacher becomes a specialist in one or more 
studies, may continue as efficiently under the new dispensation as under 
the old. It should not be abandoned. If anything it might well be 
extended, though oracular condemnations of it, whose reasonableness 
has long been exploded, are again going the rounds. 

One ingenious objection claims, in substance, that the departmental 
system is a concession to the lack of scholarship on the part of teachers. 
In other words, if the teachers of the higher grades knew more, we 
could stick to former conditions. And, conversely, this means that as 
soon as there are enough teachers with sufficient scholarship to go 
around, we will drop the departmental plan again. It is too bad for this 
line of reasoning that the demand for the departmental organization is 
greatest where the requirements as regards the scholastic attainments of 
teachers are highest. And there are sound reasons for this. 

To understand children is a problem of no small magnitude. Even 
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the best and most sympathetic teacher is liable to misjudge individual 
pupils. Wherever a number of children are subjected to the judgment 
of a single person, there will be, at all times, some who are not under- 
stood. Their needs will be misinterpreted, and their excellencies will 
remain undiscovered. The departmental system assures at least differ- 
ent points of view. Each specialist classifies the children in his own 
peculiar way. A pupil whom the mathematics teacher puts down as a 
hopeless idiot may reveal himself to the manual training teacher as a 
genius in mechanical construction, and the latter teacher may then help 
the former teacher to correct his judgment of the child in question. 

The danger of specialization is, of course, that specialties — exter- 
nalities——are made the centres of absorbing interest, and that the 
individual children are likely to be treated as so many reagents. But 
with trained teachers — educators, in other words —there need be no 
such danger, if only the organization is of the right sort. In the first 
two or three years the one-teacher system may be desirable. But even 
here a modified departmental organization has much to commend 
itself. 

The plan which has proved most satisfactory is something like this: 
One teacher, the class ordinator, is made responsible for the general 
discipline and progress of a class. The departmental teachers become 
his assistants. Their findings and results are submitted to him. The 
ordinator should have charge of the English branches, for every teacher 
can be reasonably expected to be proficient in the teaching of the 
mother tongue. Aside from this he should cultivate some specialty 
which will then become his department inthe school. By this arrange- 
ment, which has proved very satisfactory wherever it has been tried 
with a trained faculty, every teacher is at the same time the head- 
teacher or ordinator of one class and special teacher in several classes. 

One chief virtue of this plan is that it tends to make the school one 
harmonious unit, instead of a series of separate grades touching elbows. 
An illustration may add clearness. A is a child just starting upon the 
fifth year. His class teacher is X, the ordinator, and his special teach- 


ers Yand Z. The experience of A may then be shown in this way: 


A thus becomes successively the pupil of Y, Y, and Z, as he would 
under the old grade system. But Yand Z both would become ac- 
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quainted with him before he comes into their respective grades. Be- 
sides, the child would have the advantage of the care of three teachers, 
and each would have him three years. 


New York is not the only city which finds itself unable to take care 
of all the children who ought to be in school. At the beginning of 
every school year the inadequacy of school facilities comes up for dis- 
cussion. The thousands of children who are turned away because there 
is no room for them either go to the parochial and private schools or 
else they must wait till occurring vacancies or increased sittings permit 
them to have their names entered on the school register. Lack of busi- 
ness foresight on the part of boards of education and the financial inabil- 
ity of communities to keep up with the rapid growth of the school 
population are the two principal causes of this condition. The awk- 
wardness of the situation is enhanced where comyulsory laws fix the 
age at which children must go to school. And it so happens that the 
justice of the principle of compulsory education is usually among the 
topics for annual assault. The encouraging sign in the discussions that 
were going on last fall was that the attack centred rather upon the 
injustice of the law than upon the underlying principle. If the chil- 
dren must go to school, the physical and general material conditions 
must be such that the instruction will really be of benefit. This was 
one point of attack, and the other was that reasonableness must govern 
the enforcement of the law. 

More than two-thirds of the States now have laws requiring children 
to attend school for a specified period of years, generally between the 
ages of seven or eight and fourteen or sixteen. Selfish parents who 
attempt to deprive their offspring of ‘the educational privileges which 
society has established in the shape of elementary schools are made to 
feel the heavy hand of the law. The justice of this procedure is no 
longer questioned by reasonable people. The laws regulating the em- 
ployment of children in wage-earning pursuits are further evidences of 
the conviction on the part of the people that education is a necessary 
equipment which must not be withheld from the young, so that all may 
have a fair start toward becoming self-supporting participators in the 
life of their community and their country. But —and this is an 
important “but ”— if the compulsion is to be rigidly enforced, the 


education supplied must be actually worth having as an equipment for 
the exigencies of the world’s work. Nor does the logic of the proviso 
end here. Each individual child must really obtain of this education 
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the largest share that social ingenuity can transmit to him. This 
brings forward a problem to the working out of which the common 
school is already pledged by the principle of its foundation: Closer 


adjustment of the differences between children as regards participation 


in the chances for an education most essential as a preparation for earn- 
ing an honest livelihood. 

The American common school stands first and foremost for the 
extension and equalization of educational privileges. This implies that 
attendance must be free to all children of school age. By logical infer- 
ence, the community assumes the duty of furnishing gratuitously the 
required text-books and the necessary working tools. In a few States 
clothing is supplied to needy children. The intention is to give every- 
body a fair chance. 

Witlr the stricter legal insistence upon regularity in attendance has 
come an awakening to the injustice of compelling hungry children to 
sit out the prescribed school day. There are many of these unfortunate 
waifs who must go breakfastless to school. Dr. Macnamara, secretary 
of the National Union of Teachers of England and Wales, and a Mem- 
ber of Parliament, calls it “the most criminal profligacy” to compel 
these poor children to “struggle into adult life” under such adverse con- 
ditions. The problem must be solved in some way. If the comfortable 
people could only be made to realize the urgency of it! Some seven or 
eight years ago, when first I called attention to the inhumanity of per- 
mitting extreme poverty to prevent children from obtaining the one 
equipment necessary to rise above the misery of their surroundings, and 
suggested the provision of free breakfasts, there were many angry pro- 
tests from short-sighted people. Now the outlook for a reasonable 
weighing of the question is brighter than ever before, and something 
ought to be done to speed its practical solution. 

Chicago, ever ready to lead in the working out of the common school 
idea, has already made a beginning. But a much more general move- 
ment is needed. The thinking people of the country must be interested 
in an investigation of the conditions in their own localities. The civic 
conscience must tell them that as long as there are pupils too hungry to 
receive the full benefit of the educational opportunities offered at school, 
society is not meeting its obligations toward the submerged and is actu- 
ally wronging itself. Education can no more do its perfect work on an 
empty stomach than can music on a toothache. The money spent on 
it is to that extent wasted. Moreover, the unfed and underfed and 
malfed are apt to be the prey of dread diseases and scatter contagion 
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abroad. Prudent selfishness, let alone humane considerations, demands 
the feeding of the hungry school children. 

In England the movement is well under way, thanks largely to Dr. 
Macnamara’s valiant and persistent efforts. In a recent discussion he 
proposed this mode of dealing with hungry school children in London: 


My plan is an adaptation of the Parisian Cantine Scolaire system. Year by 
year the municipality of Paris provides some eight millions of meals for its school 
children. These cost about £70,000. The sale of tokens realizes about £16,000; 
voluntary contributions about £14,000; and the rest —something like £40,000 — 
comes out of the rates. Assuming that London has three times as many needy chil- 
dren as Paris, my scheme would cost some £120,000, or about three farthings in the 
pound on the rates. The question, therefore, is, shall the school rate remain at 1s. 
2d. (its present level), with the certain knowledge that much of it is being thrown 
away because of the unfit condition of the children, or shall we make it 1s. 24d., and 
thereby give young London a real chance of becoming a fit heritor of Britain’s great- 
ness? 


Wherever free breakfast has been provided to hungry school children 
the results have been unqualitiedly satisfactory. In Germany, where 
various experiments have been tried in this direction, the friends of 


humanity have in no instance found occasion to regret the consequences. 


Take the example of Charlottenburg. Private effort, aided by a munic- 
ipal grant, has in the last two years supplied warm breakfast. to nearly 
700 children on 185 days. This year the board of aldermen has again 
appropriated 3,000 marks for this worthy enterprise. The breakfast 
consists of a bowl of warm milk and two slices of bread. Children 
whose parents are too poor to buy food for them are first considered ; 
next, those children who are malfed. At 7:15 in the morning a patri- 
otic women’s club delivers the milk and the necessary bread or rolls to 
the school janitors, whose good wives boil the milk. The distribution 
of food begins at 7:45. The gratifying effects upon the physical health 
of the children have been so evident that the people are heartily in favor 
of the continuance of the plan. In schools where the results have been 
systematically tabulated, the records reveal a marked influence upon 
the mental capacity and working energy of the children, whose former 
listlessness was due chiefly to the lack of nourishment. 

In our civilization the principle of universal education, free and 
compulsory, by logical inference places upon the common schools the 
duty of looking after the feeding of children who are shut out by hunger 
from their share of education. To this principle the people of the 
United States have absolutely committed themselves, and it is an essen- 
tial part of the American creed. The neglect in the past of a thorough 
elaboration of some important details is not due to wilfulness, but rather 
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to our happy-go-lucky way of striking out boldly for a grand ideal and 
omitting to look well to the careful adjustment and perfection of the 
lesser implications. This characteristic of our ways of doing things is 
the constant marvel of thoughtful observers. It has upset the world’s 
traditions in more than one department of public endeavor. 

That this pioneer spirit is our glory as well as our weakness has been 
again brought to our consciousness by the recent commission of educa- 
tional experts deputed by the German Government to report upon note- 
worthy features of American schools. Ata reception given by the Soci- 
ety of Educational Research, at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Isaac L. Rice, 
to representatives of this commission, it was the substance of the obser- 
vations made by these distinguished visitors. Dr. Duncker, Counsellor 
in the Ministry of Commerce and Industry, with many years of school 
supervision behind him, voiced the thought when he said that he was 
especially impressed with the largeness of view obtaining in everything 
in the United States. “Kleinlichkeit” is foreign to an American’s 
make-up. The negative side of this largeness Dr. Duncker recognized 
in the popular impatience with trifles and finical exactitude. Here at 
the point of greatest strength he saw also the principal source of weak- 
ness: Exactness in detail, careful plodding, and the painstaking perfect- 
ing processes are wanting. The schools reveal the trait in handling 
new ideas with old enterprise, but failing to encourage, to any appreci- 
able degree, precision and care in the little things. From this character- 
istic springs a powerful stimulus to self-reliance, developing on its weak 
side into an encouragement of extravagant notions on the part of the 
young of their importance and ability. However, in a young civiliza- 
tion it is well that every citizen should have unbounded faith in him- 
self. What Dr. Duncker wished the future citizens of his fatherland to 
develop was the American’s largeness of view and his strong self-reliance, 
without losing, in the acquisition of these virtues, the habit of looking 
well to the details. 

Dr. von Seefeld, Privy Counsellor of the Government in the Minis- 
try of Commerce and Industry, also praised the fulness of life and free 
activity encouraged in the schools. He was deeply impressed with the 
educational enthusiasm evidenced by the people of the United States. 
With so widespread and pronounced a faith in education and constant 
self-improvement, the people might well feel safe in spite of the enor- 
mity of the immigration problem. Dr. von Seefeld had found the pro- 
grammes of our common schools largely influenced by the popular deter- 
mination to Americanize foreigners. 
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Dr. Kuypers, who is the superintendent of schools of the city of 
Diisseldorf, spoke more especially concerning the technical preparation 
of teachers. He had been strengthened by his observations, he said, in 
his belief that broad scholarship should have first consideration in the 
preparation for teaching. He had found among American primary 
teachers many college graduates, who, after completing the general cult- 
ure courses, had attended technical training colleges or normal schools. 
The determination on the part of normal schools to require high-school 
graduation or its equivalent for admission is in the right direction. 
Here Germany may well learn of America. But there is in America no 
teachers’ profession as in Germany. There is no professional consensus 
of opinion, and consequently there is not the weight given to the utter- 
ances of educational experts as is the case abroad. The fact, too, that 
there are so few men in teaching he did not consider conducive to the 
formation of a strong profession on scientific principles. More virility 
and the choice of teaching as a lifework by larger numbers of well-trained 
men appeared to Dr. Kuypers to be two things American schools are 
much in need of. 


Dr. Pabst, a distinguished expert in industrial training, whose great 
work at Leipzig has made his name known to the educational leaders of 
two continents, made a profound impression by his brief remarks upon 


the fundamental ideas of American education as he saw them. Our 
educational principle, he said, is: “Education to work through work.” 
Honest labor, whatever its sphere may be, is respected. It is part of 
the American’s creed that man is born into the world to work, and work 
is what he looks forward to as the condition for which the schools must 
prepare him. The frank recognition of the supereminence of industrial 
endeavor as a life pursuit lends strength to the American schools as the 
educating stations of the people. Manual training is not undertaken by 
tolerance, but occupies the centre of the course of preparation for life. 
And therewith the right means has been chosen: the gospel of work. 
This “Education to work through work” constitutes the greatness of 
American schools. 

It is evident that the German visitors ploughed deeper than the 
Mosely commission. They struck nearer to the fundamentals, and their 
findings are for that reason all reassuring. Germany believes in expert 
judgment; here England has much to learn, and we, too, for that matter. 
The reign of the expert means wise economy. Every large city, and 
smaller school communities in conjunction, could well afford to main- 
tain a bureau of educational research in charge of a trained investi- 
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gator, to report upon existing conditions and the results obtained in 
the schools. 

The Chicago “Chronicle” seems to regard the development of a bu- 
reau of inquiry into educational results as something of a joke. Some 
pedagogic Balak must have taken advantage of this to ask it for an edi- 


torial anathema on the suggestion of such a bureau. The willing editor 
actually starts out to damn the thing, but, like his illustrious prototype 


of Pethor, his utterances become praises. No newspaper, so far as I 
know, has ever presented better arguments for the desirability and eco- 
nomic value of a bureau such as the Society of Educational Research is 
laboring to get the people to believe in. Making due allowances for 
editorial spleen and the peculiarities of a style which is apparently in- 
tended to be sarcastic, we cannot well ask for a better statement of the 
good that an efficient bureau of research is bound to do. This is how 
the “Chronicle ” delivers itself under the head of “Standardizing Edu- 
cation ”: 


In establishing this bureau of educational results, which as yet for lack of funds 
does not exist, Dr. Rice says he wishes to do away with opinion and substitute facts. 
“Strictly speaking, there are no educational facts in existence to-day,” is his testi- 
mony. “Educators are groping in the dark and harping on methods. At present 
there are no educational standards and education is in a state of chaos from the lack 
of standards.” 

This being the case, Dr. Rice proposes, in true philanthropic fashion, to establish 
them. It is intended, as soon as the necessary funds will permit, to put a permanent 
investigator in the field and to employ a large force of clerks in the office. Since 
there are “no educational facts in existence to-day,” it is supposed this investigator 
and the clerks will call them into being, keep them on hand in the office, and deal 
them out as demands may require. 

Teachers will be glad to learn that when the bureau is well established they can 
consult schedules and tables by which they may know just what a class averaging 
thirteen years of age and numbering twenty-five Americans and seventeen foreigners 
will be able to do in a given time in English or arithmetic or spelling. 

All other questions which are now perplexing educators will be solved mechan- 
ically as soon as this marvellous bureau is well under way. The calculating machine 
will report at once just what branches should be taught in the grades and how much 
time is to be given to each, just what is to be expected from each pupil, and the 
amount of power he ought to develop in a given time. 

The “touch a button ” or “drop a nickel in the slot ” cannot compare in efficiency 
to the proposed machine. Put $5,000 annually into the bureau and out will come 
the answer to every conceivable question relating to schools and scholarship. 

When Dr. Rice went on his famous tour of inspection and marked all the schools 
and all the classes — some of them very low — he did not question the value of his 
figures. He has the same confidence in his ability to “standardize education” and 
establish a bureau of educational results. Practical teachers are not so confident. 


The last sentence contains the only actual misstatement. Practical 
teachers are not only confident that the bureau of results will be an 
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excellent thing, but they are beginning to be enthusiastic at the prospect 
of it. In ten years there has not been as much concern shown as in the 
last three months. The membership of the Society of Educational Re- 
search is steadily growing. The new idea of educational economics has 
been discussed in teachers’ meetings before large and intensely interested 
audiences. Educators of large influence have expressed a willingness to 
lend their support to the movement. In Sweden, England, Germany, 
and France the working out of different phases of the problem is being 
taken in hand by professional leaders. The practical teachers every- 
where have awakened to the magnitude of the benefits to be derived 
from the departure for a wiser economy in teaching and the increase of 
the educational efficiency of the schools. 

Chicago has made a beginning with a salaried child study specialist. 
But the scope of his work ought to be much more specific than it is at 
present, and ought to bear more upon the actual work of the school, so 
that the board of education and the superintendent may both be able to 
consult him in all matters pertaining to educational economy. With a 
bureau of results established in New York City, the difficulties encoun- 
tered in the making of the course of study and the determining of the 
length of a profitable school day would have been far more satisfactorily 
handled. OssiaAN H. LANG. 





THE QUANTITATIVE STUDY OF EDUCATION. 


THE study of education is beginning to be quantitative. We are no 
longer satisfied with vague arguments about what this or that system of 
administration or method of teaching does, but demand exact measures 
of the achievement of any system or method or person. We are becom- 
ing properly disgusted with the one-sided bookkeeping which only takes 
account of the dollars spent, and neglects the debit side, the income in 
knowledge, habits, power, zeal, and ideals. 


This ambition toward an exact objective measurement of the results 
of educational endeavor is a symptom of healthy scientific fervor and 
also of common-sense wisdom. It is in every respect and for every 


reason right that the same painstaking precision should be applied to 
the study of human welfare that is now given to the study of Jupiter's 
satellites or to the petals of the daisy. It is right, too, that to a general 
faith in the efficacy of systematic education there should be added a 
cold-blooded inquiry into just what comes of it all. No one possessed 
of either science or sense will deny the value of successful quantitative 
study of school work. 

There is, however, a danger that the quantitative studies, which 
promise to do as much in their way as the philanthropic movement in 
education has done in its way, may be misled and fall into disrepute by 
being too hasty. Consequently, it may be useful at this time to sum- 
marize a few of the scientific and logical principles of the theory of 
measurement as applied to the facts of education. 

The quantitative study of education implies the measurement of 
things, changes, and relationships or dependencies. For instance, we 
need to know the amount of knowledge produced by such and such a 
form of training, the change in this or that mental power, or the rela- 
tionship between, say, efficiency in school work and efficiency in the 
work of life. Peculiar difficulties attend the measurement of each of 
these three kinds of quantity. 

The things or existences of the intellectual and moral life differ from 
those of physics or chemistry in being extremely variable, extremely 
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complex, and in many cases indivisible into units. The quantity, a 
fifth-grade boy’s ability in addition, is not a constant, but varies from 
pupil to pupil. So also the ability of a group of pupils of a given grade 
varies from class to class; and in the same way morals vary from com- 
munity to community. The salaries paid to teachers, the amount ex- 
pended on education per pupil in cities, the ratio of a city’s expenses 
for education to its total expenditures, etc., are all variable within the 
group. Therefore, the complete measure of any intellectual or moral 
quality in a group is not any single figure, but a list of figures, each 
representing one manifestation of the quality’s amount, and all together 
representing all its manifestations. The adequate measure is so much 
of this list as shall give as precise a representation of its total make-up 
as our purpose requires. Now all the habits of school arithmetic and of 
account-keeping with dollars and cents impel one to treat all quantities 
as constants. Moreover, not one man in a hundred, even of college 
graduates, is familiar with the arithmetic of variable quantities. Yet 
presumably knowledge of it is the first step toward the successful quan- 
titative study of education. At all events, the measurer of mental facts 
who ignores their variability can handle only the cruder problems and 
attain only insecure results. 

The complexity of the phenomena of education is obvious and need 
not be discussed here. The lack of commensurate units in which to 
measure intellectual and moral qualities has been by far the greatest 
barrier to quantitative science, all the more so in education because we 
have been unconscious of the lack. The units at hand are defective in 
that they are subjective, depend on individual caprice instead of univer- 
sal agreement, are not commensurate, and are reckoned from unknown 
zero-points. In even so simple a matter as ability in arithmetic, the 
measure to be given to any individual is not an easy affair. In the first 
place, the marks will vary somewhat with the individual who examines 
the examples done; secondly, the credit to be given for any example as 
compared with any other is unknown; and, next, even if the test com- 
prised twenty examples known to be of equal difficulty and to have 
been marked impartially, the fact that one boy scored 14 and another 
7 need not mean that the former is twice as far above zero in arithmet- 
ical ability as the latter. 

This indefiniteness of the zero points of intellectual and moral scales 
deserves more attention than can be given to it here. In physical sci- 
ence we can reckon distance, weight, velocity, acceleration, energy, and 
the like from absolute zero. Zero length, zero mass are quantities as 
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definite as any others. Two pounds is two times one pound, not only 
in the sense that it is made up by the addition of two equal units, but 
also in the sense that it is twice as much more than zero as one pound 
is. But, while the doing of one set ef seven examples may involve the 
same arithmetical ability as the doing of another set of seven, doing four- 
teen need in no way involve an ability twice as much more than zero 
ability in arithmetic as is the ability to do seven. For the real zero of 
ability in arithmetic may be far below that which just fails to do even 
one example. In fact, the zero point for arithmetical ability is un- 
known; and if one chose any point as it, he would have only such an 
arbitrary point on the scale as the 0 Fahrenheit or the 0 Centigrade of 
temperature. At the present time even such arbitrary zero points have 
not been fixed. The result is that, as I have elsewhere stated,* re- 
searches in child-study are full of such arithmetic as this: 


John, who weighed 4 Ibs. more than 100 Ibs., has added 2 Ibs. to his weight; 
James, who weighed 100 lbs. more than 10 Ibs., has added to his weight 50 Ibs. 
Both gained 50 per cent, and so their relative gains were equal. 

John weighs 10 lbs. more than 60 lbs. James weighs 2 lbs. more than 60 Ibs. 
John is five times as heavy as James. 


The measurement of things or existences, however, is child’s play 
compared to the measurement of changes, and I defy any one to answer 
the following apparently simple question: John, being tested with 500 
words, spelled 200 correctly; a year later, after a certain training, he 
spelled 300 correctly. Fred, under the same conditions, spelled cor- 
rectly 400 and 500. Who made the greater gain in spelling ability ? 


In the first place, to spell one word correctly is not the same quan- 


tity as to spell some other word correctly. But even if the words were 
of equal difficulty, the question must remain unanswered. He who 
claims that, since a hundred things are equal to another hundred of the 
same kind, the gains were equal, must claim that the child who from 
the inability to spell any word comes to spell 100 gains no more in 
spellin 


© 


g ability than the boy who, knowing how to spell 2,000, learns 
100 more; that the child who from total idiocy comes to use a dozen 
words gains no more in intellectual ability than the linguist who adds a 
dozen foreign words to his vocabulary. 

On the other hand, whoever claims that since John increased his 
measure fifty per cent, and Fred only twenty-five per cent, John gained 
twice as much, must agree that a bright infant learning its third word 


*“ An Introduction to the Theory of Mental and Social Measurements,” p. 16. 
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makes as great a gain in speech as a master of English, Latin, French, 
and Gaelic who learns, say, Russian and Chinese. 

The fact is that the application of ordinary modes of arithmetical 
thought to the problems of change in mental or moral abilities is beset 
with pitfalls, and that unless these pitfalls are kept constantly in view, 
the most elaborate investigations will go astray. 


Finally, the measurement of the relationships or dependencies of 
intellectual and moral facts is so complicated by their variability and 
the indefiniteness of the zero points for the quantities in question, that 
its problems cannot even be understood without a knowledge of the the- 
ory of measurement of variable quantities. Yet it is precisely measure- 
ments of relationships that are needed for the solution of educational 
problems. The first step toward the discovery of how far heredity deter- 
mines human achievement consists in the measurement of the depend- 
ence of the ability of a child upon that of his parents. The influence of 
any environmental agency will be most exactly known by measurement 
of the relation between varying amounts of it and the corresponding 
amounts of the quality it is supposed to increase. The causes of efli- 
ciency in any intellectual or moral trait may best be discovered by meas- 
uring the relationship of that trait to each of its possible causes. 

I trust that enough has been said to convince my readers that the 
measurement of the phenomena of school life makes severer demands 
than weighing coal or keeping a cash account, and that the equipment 
of the scientific student of education should include at least an elemen- 
tary acquaintance with the theory of measurement of variable quantities. 
It is folly to expect to gain the reward of scientific method without 
assuming its responsibilities. It is not enough to improve on casual 
observation and imaginative hypotheses, though that is a very great 
improvement. To have in education the real benefits of quantitative 
science, we must spend arduous years in devising, testing, and standard- 
izing units of measurement, in searching for convenient arbitrary zero- 
points, and eventually for real zero-points, and in determining the 
sources and amounts of the errors of measurement. It has taken many 
centuries and the labors of many gifted men to develop the present sys- 
tem of physical measurements, and the task is far harder in the case of 
intellectual and moral facts. 

That the adequate measurement of intellectual and moral facts is 
difficult does not, however, at all imply that it is impossible or that in- 
adequate and erroneous measurements are not useful. The eminent men 
who from time to time deny the possibility of mental measurements 
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may be divided into three classes: (1) Those who are ignorant of the 
facts altogether and who would never have attained eminence by any 
oD . dv 


power of comprehending the meaning of measurement; (2) those who 
mean by measurement the ordinary grocery store weighing and figuring, 
and are impressed by its inadequacy for mental life; and (3) those who 
mean by intellect and morals an unapproachable inner life which we can 
only de, and not know in the ordinary sense. What the world at large 
means by intellect and character is measured whenever we apply any 
comparative adjective toa human being. Even of human emotions, the 
most qualitative of mental facts, measurements are every day made. 
Love, envy, and joy are greater or less as truly as are feet and inches. 

Inadequacy and error are relative terms. It is a great advance to 
regard the sun as ten times farther away from the earth than the moon 
is, if the previous belief was that it was only half as far. The measure- 
ments of ability in composition made by Dr. Rice, for instance, are 
surely subject to errors, but they are infinitely better than the guesses of 
the customary theorizing on the subject. Only the ignoramus regards 
any measurement as perfect. All are approximations, and a very rough 
approximation may be far more accurate than previous measurements. 

Nor should the peculiar difficulties of quantitative work in education 
discourage any one from trying to do it. Teachers and administrative 
officers everywhere will profit from making systematic observations and 
keeping precise records of school work. They will be less misled by 
quantitative studies than by guessing. Of course, we shall not advance 
the knowledge of education by leaps and bounds, for the same reason 
that would prevent us from so advancing physics or astronomy or chem- 
istry or biology. It requires great natural gifts, special training, and 
extreme devotion to make great progress in any field of knowledge. No 
sane person should expect that any change in habits of thought will 
transform the men and women engaged in educational work into a group 
of scientific experts. Nor does quantitative work need any such expec- 
tation as its justification. All that is asserted is that it is a useful tool 
for the thinker and is commonly better than the work it replaces. 

The men who are responsible for large educational enterprises, who 
control the expenditure of hundreds of thousands of dollars annually, 
can well afford the expense of expert quantitative study of the work of 
their schools. It is cheaper in the end to have one man who knows the 
theory and technique of mental measurements than to have three who 
do not. It is, in fact, cheaper in the end to get expert advice whenever 
it is to be gotten. The superintendent of schools who can add to his 
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present dreary annual recital of bills paid, attendances, tardinesses, build- 
ings, janitors, and the like, a definite, comprehensible, and reasonably 
exact statement of what the boys and girls have actually gotten from 
that year’s schooling, can afford to pay well for it. Few competent 
business men would hesitate to pay one-tenth of one per cent of their 
operating expenses for expert advice concerning production, advertising, 
account-keeping, and the like. But even that small proportion would 
mean some $20,000 annually for the scientific study of school work in 
New York City. No one can doubt that it would pay, if the expert 
service were obtainable. 

It is obtainable. Young men are being so trained to-day as to pos- 
sess methods of investigating and treating the facts of education which 
were unknown to the students of a decade past, and which are as far in 
advance of the scientific equipment of the present generation of school 
officers as the methods of the expert chemist are in advance of those of the 
manager of a foundry, refinery, or mill. The managers of school systems, 
like the managers of business enterprises, political parties, or manufac- 
tories, must for a long time yet, if not forever, be primarily gifted in 
dealing with men, money, and opinions. They cannot themselves be 
exclusively, and can rarely be to any great degree, investigators and 
statisticians. But, like the managers of business enterprises, they can 


appreciate and use expert investigators and statisticians. That they 


have not done this hitherto is due not to any failure on their part or on 
the part of school boards to conduct their business as efficiently as steel 
foundries and mining companies conduct theirs, but to the non-existence 
of the expert. The supply will, in this case, as in the case of the tech- 
nical industries, assist in creating the demand. 

The exact study of the business of educating children is useful. 
Therefore it will soon be used. No one need fear that the seed now 
being sown by men who study the theory of measurement of the facts 
of education, and who apply the proper methods to the investigation of 
school work, will fall on barren ground. The educational practice of 
this country is eager to profit by any aid which science can give. I do 
not mean that superintendents of schools are as enthusiastic about exact 
scientific methods in education as lam. It is not their business to be, 
and it is my business to be. They have many other things to do, and 
I have not. But I do assert that no other business will welcome more 
heartily and reward more fairly the scientific expert than will the busi- 
ness of administering schools. 


KpWARD L. THORNDIKE. 





PHYSICAL DETERIORATION IN ENGLAND. 


DurinG the progress of the South African War serious statements 
were made in military circles as to the physical deterioration manifested 
in the large number of volunteers rejected as unfit for active service. 


In Manchester, out of 12,000 would-be recruits, 8,000 were rejected as 


virtually invalids, and only 1,200 could be regarded as fit in all respects. 
Happening, too, at a time when the standard of requirement was the 
lowest since the battle of Waterloo, and when the country was engaged 
in a serious war, these statements aroused public attention. When Gen. 
Sir Frederick Maurice declared that, according to the best evidence he 
could obtain, it was the fact that for many years out of every five recruits 
only two were found physically fit after two years’ service, the Govern- 
ment appointed a departmental committee to inquire into the whole 
subject of physical deterioration among the masses. It was, indeed, a 
startling fact that 60 per cent of the men offering themselves for active 
service were physically unfit. Sir Lauder Brunton, of Saint Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital, an honorary member of the American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences and correspondent of the Academy of Natural Sciences, 
Philadelphia, in his evidence before the committee, said: 


Poor in physique as they all are, and poor in mental capacity and power of ap- 
plication as many of them must be, they probably marry girls as weak as them- 
selves, and have children, some of whom go to swell the lists of infant mortality, 
some to join the criminal classes, while others grow up more weak and incompetent 
than their parents. 


If unfit for soldiers, what are they fit for? The answer as given is 
not reassuring. We find, from the recruiting returns for the year 1900, 
that, out of 52,022 laborers, husbandmen, and servants who offered 
themselves, 15,025 were rejected, or 288 per thousand. Out of 11,97] 
manufacturing artisans, 290 per thousand were found physically unfit; 
and, worst of all, in the occupations most favorable to physical develop- 
ment, such as smiths, masons, and carpenters, 260 per thousand were set 
aside by the medical examiners. The highest percentage of rejections was 
reached in the case of clerks and shopmen desirous of joining the colors, 
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306.89 per thousand being the number. Now what was the standard 
set up? Height, 5 feet 2 inches; chest measurement, 334 inches! 

During the ten years 1893-1902, as many as 679,703 recruits were 
medically examined. Of these, 234,914 were rejected at once, 5,849 
after three months, and 14,259 after less than two years’ service. These 
official admissions are intensified by the statement of Sir William Tay- 
lor, director-general, Army Medical Service, that “this percentage of 
rejections does not, however, represent the whole extent of the physical 
unfitness existing among men wishing to become soldiers.” He refers to 
the numbers rejected by recruiting sergeants, and consequently never 
coming within reach of the stethoscope. 

To appraise these figures at their real value we must now examine 
the grounds of rejection. Under the heading of chest measurement, the 
rejections range, during the decennial period named, from 49.88 to 
139.64 per thousand. 








Short stature............ 11.59 to 33.24 Diseases of veins....... 
Under weight........... 21.72 to 45.58 Diseases of heart........ 13.15 to 20.71 
Defective eyes....... ... 35.84 to 43.64 Fiat feet................ 9.83 to 17.81 

ethene hhakaes ee 3.36 to 18.40 weeceeseee 10.88 to 49.26 


. 11.69 to 17.11 





The Rev. Mr. Rees, chairman of the Anthropometric Committee of 
the late Salford School Board, says that, in 1845, of the soldiers meas- 
ured 47 per cent were between 5 feet 7 inches and 5 feet 8 inches in 
height, and that in 1889 out of every thousand 481 were less than 5 
feet 7 inches. This gentleman attributes most of the evil to the want 
of fresh air consequent upon overcrowding, and instances, in evidence 
of the importance of this condition, the Kerry men, who, although no- 
toriously badly fed, are the tallest men in Ireland. 

It is well to point out at this stage that it does not at all follow that 
these results would be the same in a medical examination of every thou- 
sand of the population; but, as the class which recruits the army is 
exclusively the laboring population, the evil is a serious and a growing 
one. This is proved by the report of the inspector-general in the year 
1902, where he says that “the one subject which causes anxiety in the 
future is the gradual deterioration of the physique of the working 
classes from whom the bulk of the recruits must always be drawn.” 

The Royal Colleges of Surgeons and Physicians answered the com- 
mittee’s inquiry by saying that the director-general’s statements were 
inadequate to prove that physical deterioration had affected the class 
referred to, but added that we had not sufficient data to warrant any 


definite conclusions by comparison with past times. To this one may 
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answer that, comparison or no comparison, a dreadful state of affairs is 
revealed which these learned bodies cannot explain away. Statistics 
collected by the British Association during the years 1878-83 were put 
in as evidence, and, though not accepted as conclusive, produced one 
stern proof of physical degeneration among the laboring classes. The 
average stature of boys between eleven and twelve attending the public 
schools (in the English sense of that term), boys belonging to the well- 
to-do classes, was 54.98 inches as against 50.02 in the industrial 
schools. One witness, who has had an intimate acquaintance with the 
rural life of the country, unhesitatingly declared that the rural school- 
children compared very unfavorably as regards physique with the school- 
children of thirty or forty years ago, and went on to express her convic- 
tion that physical degeneration had set in. 

Progressive degeneracy is reported by the committee as unproved, 
though the bulk of the witnesses, medical men for the most part, sug- 
gested that it had set in. Sir Lauder Brunton said that, in certain 
classes, progressive improvement had set in; but he thought it highly 
probable that there was a larger proportion of physical insufficiency than 
at previous times. Mr. Charles Booth, the well-known author of “Life 
and Labor in London,” had no doubt that conditions unfavorable to the 
health of the community were growing in amount in connection with 
the increase of urban conditions of life. 

Passing to the recruits for the navy and marine services, it must be 
noted that, as a rule, they are drawn from a better class. No illiterates 
are accepted, and from artificers skill in their trade is required, with a 
knowledge of arithmetic. Under these conditions, of 14,848 candidates 
who had satisfied the recruiting officers as to height and chest measure- 
ments, during the year 1902-03, no less than 25 per cent were rejected 
as unfit by the doctors, as against 23 for the army; and in the three 
years, 1900-03, of 21,916 examined in London for the navy, 32 per cent 
were rejected. This is not a pleasant fact for the mistress of the seas, 
and the recommendations of the committee go to show how deeply its 
members were impressed by the evidence produced. 

Underfeeding is the great difficulty, the initial difficulty, coupled 
with improper feeding, in the case of children of the working classes. 
So dreadful were the statements made by responsible witnesses that this 
strongly individualist nation is face to face with the recommendation 
“that definite provision should be made by the various local authorities 
for dealing with the question of underfed children.” On all hands there 
is a demand that the school children, with suitable safeguards against 
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economic abuse, should be fed. Even a late member of the present Con- 
servative ministry is taking a leading part in the agitation to secure the 
adoption of the recommendation of the departmental committee. We 
feed at present all children under poor-law management, all those in 
reformatory, industrial, day industrial, and special schools. These are 
the neglected ones whom the state has taken away from bad, vicious, 
drunken, careless parents. Why it should refuse to feed the children 
whose parents are not necessarily members of these classes, only a coun- 
try of compromises can understand. 


What is the case for feeding, and what evidence have we that want 
of food is answerable for the physical degeneracy prevalent? Ninety 


per cent of the children of the poor are born healthy! The professor of 
anatomy at the University of Edinburgh, in his evidence, asserted : 
There is a mean physical standard which is the inheritance of the people as a 
whole, and, no matter how far certain sections of the people may deviate from this 
by deterioration, the tendency of the race as a whole will always be to maintain the 
inherited mean. In other words, these inferior bodily characters, which are the result 
of poverty (and not vice, such as syphilis and alcoholism), and which are therefore 
acquired during the lifetime of the individual, are not transmissible from one gener- 
ation to another. To restore, therefore, the class in which this inferiority exists to 
the mean standard of national physique, all that is required is to improve the condi- 


tions of living, and in one or two generations all the ground that has been lost will 
be recovered. 


Here is a decidedly encouraging statement to spur on the new edu- 
cational authorities to provide nourishing food for their young charges, 
and also to make such changes in school curricula as will teach girls the 
values of food rather than the rivers of Europe, the rules (if any) gov- 
erning the subjunctive mood, or the intricacies of algebra. 

Take Dr. Eickholz, the medical inspector of all the special schools 
in the country, as a witness. Last June I had the melancholy pleasure 
of visiting, under his direction, an area seven minutes’ walk from the 
Houses of Parliament, and saw ample evidences of degenerate children 
— degenerate because starved. Here is a luridly descriptive picture of 
how the children in this area are fed: 


Their breakfasts are nominally bread and tea, and the dinner nothing but what 
a copper can purchase at tie local fried-fish shops, where the most inferior kinds of 
fish are fried in reeking cotton-seed oil, and this often supplemented by rotten fruit 
collected beneath costers’ barrows. 


Absence of milk and meat is, according to this same witness, another 
factor in promoting physical degeneration, which is aided effectually by 
the stewed tea at the morning and evening meals; indeed, in most cases 
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at dinner as well. In one of the special schools in Liverpool for men- 
tally defective children, I have seen a mother create a disturbance because 
a horrible decoction of stewed tea and an indigestible bun were set on 
one side. Her afflicted child, accustomed to this diet, declined for weeks 
to eat the specially prepared meal of excellent fish, rice, and milk pudding. 
[ may add, in passing, as chairman of the Special Schools Committee, that 
when the teacher had succeeded in breaking down the child’s prejudice, 


a marked improvement in mental as well as physical health resulted. 

In the Johanna Street Schools, Lambeth, London, the medical gen- 
tleman mentioned above made a special examination, and reported that 
90 per cent were unable, by reason of their physical condition, to attend 
to their lessons, and that, from October to March, 33 per cent must be 
fed by voluntary agencies. Having unrivalled opportunities of securing 
reliable figures, he stated that, in the London schools, 122,000 children 
were decidedly underfed — 16 per cent of the children of that vast gath- 
ering of human beings which constitutes England’s wonderful metropolis. 

Evidence in support of this statement was offered by a voluntary 
feeding association in Lambeth, which coped with 12 to 15 per cent of 
starving children in some districts and with 25 to 30 per cent in other 
and poorer schools. There need, then, be no astonishment to find the 
doctor going on to declare: 


Ninety per cent of the boys are anemic. They suffer from every physical 
symptom of anemia, with pale faces and lustreless eyes, and 15 per cent had eczema 
in one year. A good many suffer from blight in the eyes and sore eyelids. The 
hair is badly nourished and wispy, giving a very old look early in life. 


In this same school it was found that, owing to want of food, 77 
per cent of the boys were above the standard age in the grade in 
which they studied. In the first grade, 92 per cent were above the 
usual age, and this at the very threshold of education. No child in this 
school ever reaches the highest elementary grade. Another school in a 
different portion of London, West Ham, showed that 87 per cent of the 
infants and 70 per cent of the older children were below the normal 
physique. These were all the children of dockers. 

Turning to the provinces, we have corroborative evidence. In Man- 
chester, the centre of the cotton industry, 15 per cent of the school 
population was declared to be underfed. There was some conflict of 
evidence in this case between hard facts and the old enemy, comparison 
with previous years. A free meal committee with very limited resources 
fed 6 per cent of the school population during the year 1902-03; and 
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Miss Dendy, a well-known member of the education committee in that 
city, maintains that 15 per cent have insufficient meals as well as un- 
suitable ones. 

Mr. J. B. Atkins, London editor of “The Manchester Guardian,” in 
his evidence, handed in figures to show that “a constantly growing dis- 
parity is observable after the age of eight, between the scholars in the 
squalid surroundings and those in the better quarters.” Again: 

Even the most favored boy of the good neighborhood is slightly shorter and 
some pounds lighter than the British Association’s normal boy of the working class 


of the same age; he is three-quarters of an inch shorter and 10} pounds lighter than 
the average schoolboy in Boston, U.S. A. 


In Halifax, Yorkshire, the measurements are scarcely better. In 


Rochdale, Lancashire, they are worse, as there three boys are only equal 
: j y eq 


to two boys in the great public school of Rugby. The medical officer 
for Manchester, Dr. James Niven, gave as the second cause for a high 
death-rate the inadequate diet in a large proportion of the poorer fam- 
ilies. When asked if inadequate earnings on the part of the parents 
would justify the local education authorities in feeding the children, he 
answered emphatically that there were large numbers of underfed chil- 
dren who must be fed at any cost. 

An examination of schools in the Manchester area by a medical 
officer of the board of education showed that in a board school, well built 
and equipped, 66 per cent of the children were below the normal physi- 
cal standard — an improvement on the London figures, but no matter for 
congratulation. In a Church of England school, Saint James the Less, 
the children in the lower grades were in a very bad condition, but an 
improvement was noted in the higher ones. In a Wesleyan school, 62 
per cent of the infants and 40 per cent in the lower three grades were 
below the normal; but in the highest grade only 14 per cent were below 
the normal. In the adjoining Catholic school, the inspector says: 


I was astonished at the excellent physical condition of these children, especially 
as the neighborhood had been given to me as the very worst in Salford. Only 15 
per cent of the infants were below normal, 10 per cent in the lower three standards, 
and not more than 3 per cent in the upper three standards — which shows how well 
cared for this Irish population is. 


As an Irish Catholic myself, I attribute this result to the same cause 
as I do many similar instances in Liverpool, namely, to the fact that the 
Trish mother, especially the Irish-born woman, scouts artificial aids and 
feeds her baby as nature intended she should. I was shocked, however, 
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when reading the dreadful evidence of deterioration in Ireland, to find 
the Bishop of Ross asserting that natural feeding was on the decrease in 
his diocese, South Cork. 

The medical officer to the Local Government Board of Scotland said 
that in the slums of Edinburgh a large proportion of children were half 
starved, and that it was the height of cruelty to subject such children 
to school routine. The Scottish Commission on Physical Training said 
in its report: “There exists in Scotland an undeniable degeneration of 
individuals of the classes where food and environment are defective.” 
Dr. Neston, from the great seaport on the Tyne, Newcastle, said in his 
evidence : 


There is undoubtedly great deterioration in the physique of the population, 
owing to two chief causes: first, a decadence in home life, which entails improper 
food and clothing, irregular habits; secondly, miserable houses, high rents, and 
overcrowding. 


The whole matter, therefore, under present conditions, centres around 
the question of school feeding as part of the school work. I can testify 
to the wonderful change in the physique of the children — 1,200 in 
number — in the day industrial schools in Liverpool. In swimming 


competitions they have beaten every school in the city time and again, 
while in cricket, football, and other outdoor games they have been most 
successful: They all belong to the lowest strata of society and all live 
in slumdom. Fed three times a day by the late school board and now 
by the Liverpool city council, they manifest the benefits of good food 
regularly supplied. 

Concerning the Manchester schools of the same type, it was stated 
by a witness that of the children who were physically unable to go 
through a course of drill on entry, only 2 per cent remained unfit after 
a few weeks’ feeding. It was also declared that one could easily pick 
out the industrial school boy in the ordinary school after his discharge. 

The remarkable feature about the Liverpool children is that, despite 
the fact that they return at 6 P.M. to their wretched homes, they all 
escaped being afflicted by recent epidemics of zymotic diseases, which 
was not always the case with other members of the family who were 
attending ordinary schools and were not fed. To me it is incredible that 
these children are made strong and healthy, while the girls in a London 
school for want of food are unable, to the tune of 80 per cent, to take 
part in a new scheme of drill, which had, perforce, to be abandoned. 
Ample evidence was produced by heads of schools that the mental pow- 
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ers of the children were enfeebled by want of food; and the whole situ- 
ation was summed up by Sir Lauder Brunton when he said, in answer 
to an economic objection, that “ there is no more danger in feeding chil- 
dren physically than there is in feeding them mentally.” A great evil 
has to be met and at once, pending the day when royal commissions 
and departmental committees are formed to inquire into the bed-rock 
causes of these evils, and not their results. No uniform method of pro- 
cedure is suggested in the report ; but each local authority, once the ques- 
tion is taken up in earnest, will probably work on lines suited to its 
locality, taking care to avoid demoralization as much as possible. 

The Paris system affords a working basis. Free meals are given to 
every child, whether the parents are on the books of the “Bureaux de 
Bienfaisance ” or not. Meals are served on the presentation of a token 
which can be bought and given gratuitously to the child, a system 
which enables parents who are fairly well eff to secure nutritious meals 
at a small cost. Secrecy is observed as to whether the token was 
bought or received free. In the year 1897 the municipality of Paris 
paid for 67.84 per cent of the meals provided, which shows a fair aver- 
age of payments by the parents. This method is practically that which 
a committee of the London School Board recommended in 1898, minus 
the all-important suggestion that when the board’s officers report that 
the underfed condition of a child is due to the culpable neglect of a 
parent, the board should have power to prosecute. 

The committee were much impressed by the large share borne by 
excessive drinking in producing and perpetuating degeneracy, and suggest 
educating the people through the schools on the evil effects of alcohol. 
At the same time, unlike most so-called iemperance reformers, they do 
not hide from themselves the main causes of drunkenness among the 
laboring population. Dr. Niven’s view that people who have not food 
enough turn to drink to satisfy their cravings and the mass of evidence 
as to the bad housing and overcrowding of the people being also respon- 


sible for alcoholic excess was generally accepted. In the report, this 
definite statement is made and signed by every member: 


Every step gained toward the solution of the housing problem is something won 
for sobriety. Direct proof was forthcoming of men who had been addicted to alco 
hol, passing into better surroundings and changing their habits. 


Two years ago “The Liverpool Daily Post,” one of the foremost Lib- 
eral organs outside London, in reviewing somewhat flatteringly a former 
contribution of mine to THE Forum on a kindred subject, said I was 
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writing “claptrap” in suggesting landlordism as the enemy of good 
housing. I had been suggesting the taxation of ground values as the 
only remedy. In that very report, Mr. Charles Booth, whose authority 
cannot be questioned, actually suggests to the committee that the report 
in favor of taxing Jand values signed by the minority, which included 


leading Conservative statesmen and one member of the Government, 


was his proposal for solving the housing problem. In this place, I may 


say that a bill with this object passed its second reading during the 
last session of Parliament. Mr. G. H. Fosbrooke, medical officer for 
fourteen years to the agricultural county of Worcester, and for thirty- 
one years medical ofticer of small urban and rural districts in the same 
county, gave evidence proving my assertion of two years ago in these 
pages. He declared that, in his district, the physique of the agricultu- 
ral laborer had deteriorated; and he went on to say that some of the 
houses were really unfit for habitation; that, in fact, he could name one 
district where a whole series of houses had been closed because the land- 
lord — ground landlord — would not do anything; and these formed 
part of a large estate. Mr. Arthur Lyttleton said the same: “The 
people cannot get cottages; they leave the country because they cannot 
get cottages.” 

The committee make several recommendations to meet the causes 
of rural exodus, one being to force the rural authorities to adopt the 
drastic powers in Part ITI of the Housing Act. Then the landlord will 
come into prominence, as London, Liverpool, Manchester, and Glasgow 
can testify. 

England is undergoing a reaction from the wild Imperialism of the 
past ten years. Sober-minded men are thinking out the social problems 
dealt with in this admirable report; and if the change of Government, 
which, at this writing, seems inevitable results in this committee’s prin- 
cipal recommendations becoming the law of the land, the new Liberal 
ministry will live long in the memory of Englishmen. But then there 
is Rosebery. THoMAS BURKE. 
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GERMAN AND AMERICAN FORESTRY METHODS. 


As a rule, the American people have as yet but a very indefinite idea 
of what forestry really means. If the average American citizen should 
be asked what he understands by it, he would probably say that forestry 
meant the protection of timber and the prevention of further devastation 
of the woods, while others would express some sentimental idea relating 
to the protection of wild animals, game, etc.,and others again would look 
upon the matter from the standpoint of the regulation of the water supply. 
In truth, however, forestry is an entirely different thing, namely, a busi- 
ness, pure and simple, based on certain fixed scientific principles. 

From the business standpoint, the forestry exhibit of the World’s 
Fair, in St. Louis, and, particularly, Germany’s splendid exhibition in 
the Palace of Forestry, Fish, and Game, has been a revelation to the 
American visitor. Of course, our foresters have not needed the lesson, 
as the United States Bureau of Forestry, the Forestry Commissions of 
some of our States, and our schools of forestry have been endeavoring, 
for many years, to teach their fellow-countrymen what ought to be done. 
Of these the United States Bureau of Forestry in particular is able to 
give a very good account of itself and to prove that, in every respect, it 
has been keeping abreast of the times. Nevertheless, it has been im- 
possible for it to prove by figures that, in reality, forestry is not only a 
business, but a paying one, as only a country with a forestry administra- 
tion of long standing is in a position to do this. Germany, or rather 
Prussia, has willingly consented to show us what she has been and is 
now doing in the way of cultivating her forests, from which she is de- 
riving a large revenue. 

Forestry invariably sets in whenever the danger of complete ex- 
haustion of the timber supply arises. But too often the right moment 
to check the wanton destruction is missed; and when a country has 


been entirely denuded, when regularly recurring inundations are destroy- 


ing farms, cattle, and crops, and large sums of money are annually paid 
to foreign countries for timber which could and should have been pro- 
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duced at home, then it is too late to regain the lost ground. As a liv- 
ing example of the consequences of such a suicidal policy, we need sim- 
ply look to Spain, a country which centuries ago was rich in timber and 
agricultural products —a proud seafaring nation of world conquerors — 
but is to-day, as Lord Salisbury has said, a decaying, dying nation. 
And Spain’s decadence dates from the time when her timber supply 
became exhausted, her shipbuilding relaxed, and her barren, unprotected 
soil ceased to bear fruit. 

Barring a few notable exceptions, no attention seems to have been 
paid to the preservation and cultivation of forests until the middle of the 
seventeenth century, when, in some localities, owing to the indiscrimi- 
nate cutting and clearing of woods, fuel began to become scarce. The 
tirst to regulate or rather limit the cutting of wood in such cases was 
Louis XIV, of France, whose edict of 1669 was the first of the kind 
ever issued; but some of the small German potentates soon followed suit 
with similar ordinances and edicts. The first of these was the ordi- 
nance regulating the administration of the public domain —the farms 
and the woods — among the possessions of the Count of Siegen (Siegener 
Haubergs-Ordnung). In this instance, we hear for the first time of a 
law prohibiting the cutting of timber having less than a certain diameter, 
a law which means, of course, that the trees must be allowed to grow 
until they reach a certain minimum of age and volume. 

But these “ Verordnungen” provided for the protection of timber 
more or less incidentally only; the main point always having been the 
protection of game against poachers. It is not necessary now to dwell 
at length upon the severe, often barbaric, laws of those barbaric medieval 
times, which are so well known; but it is of interest to note that the 
protection of game and the incidental protection against forest fires 
marked the beginning of forestry. Slowly, but surely, game and fire 
wardens became foresters; and, to a certain extent, the same is the case 
with us to-day. 

In Germany, as in other countries, forestry developed empirically, 
as nobody knew anything about tree-planting or the reproduction of a 
crop of timber; nature having so long provided mankind with apparent- 
ly inexhaustible treasures of timber, and young trees having so long 
sprung up among the mature ones, that it seemed as if this would go on 
forever. And this would actually have been the case but for the short- 


sightedness of man. But, under the stress of circumstances, it so hap- 
pened that, when fuel became scarce at a time when the use of coal was 
unknown, the men entrusted with the protection of game were called 
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upon not only to protect the standing timber, but also to plant young 
trees, because the natural regeneration could not keep pace with the fast 
growing demand and the injudicious felling of all kinds of timber. The 
first attempts were failures; but, in due course of time, some practical 
woodsmen, by carefully observing under what conditions natural growths 
of timber throve, succeeded with their project. And, after their own 
success, they imparted their knowledge to others, who profited by their 
experience, and gradually schools of forestry began to appear. 

Of course, at first the instruction in such schools was almost entirely 
of a practical nature, as scientific principles, now firmly established, were 
as yet utterly unknown. Later it became recognized that the reproduc- 
ing, cultivating, maturing, felling, and selling of timber was not only a 
science, but a business as well; and those engaged in the work began to 
appreciate that success was dependent upon the recognition of business 
principles. Thus it was seen that the question of the kind of timber to 
be planted in any particular district was not only a matter of soil and 
climate, but one of reaching the markets without too much expense; 
cheap transportation being an element of great importance. Again, if 
it should be found particularly profitable to cater to the shipbuilding 
industry, it would be necessary to produce oak as well as coniferous trees 
which are suited for such purposes. Or if one desires to satisfy local 
demands for fuel only, it will be advisable to raise beech or other fuel 
wood. Or, again, if a large mining industry should be situated in the 
immediate neighborhood, it would probably be found profitable to pro- 
duce hard wood for beams, etc. 

The old forestry empirics in Germany recognized before long that 
the proper care of the forests also involved a thorough knowledge of the 
natural sciences, especially of botany, zoology, mineralogy, and general 
and agricultural chemistry; the raising of timber being even a more in- 
tricate problem than that of raising a crop of wheat or of rye. And it 
was soon found, in addition, that a knowledge of mathematics was of 
equal importance. Indeed, the Germans have developed a special branch 
of mathematics known as “ Waldwerthrechnung,” or “ Forst-Finanzwis- 
senschaft,” which is the science of calculating: (1) the amount of wood 


and timber present on a given area, representing the invested capital; 
(2) the amount of additional growth to be expected annually for a cer- 
tain number of years, which is to be looked upon as interest; and (3) 
the present and future value of the whole. 


Prussia in her forestry exhibit demonstrates some very interesting 
facts. It is shown, for example, that the total area under forest admin- 
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istration in the year 1903 amounted to 8,270,134 hectar (1 hectar = 
2.47 acres), 2,558,469 of which belonged to the state and 72,421 to the 
crown, while the rest was owned by municipalities, corporations, and 
private landowners. All forests belonging to municipalities and corpora- 
tions are administered under government supervision, if not by govern- 
ment officers directly; the large private owners invariably engaging for- 
esters who have passed the examinations required for the administration 
of government or municipal forests. For obvious reasons, there are no 
statistics at hand of the income derived from the greater part of the 
municipal and private forests. But the kingdom of Prussia realized a 
net income of 16 mark per hectar, or 40,935,504 marks, in the year 
1903. These figures, however, do not tell the whole story. In the 


astern part of northern Germany there are vast areas of poor soil, fre- 


quently consisting of pure sand, unable to bear any crop. The govern- 
ment acquires such lands and reforests them, mostly with the common 
German pine (pinus silvestris). One can hardly imagine how much 
labor and money such plantations call for; but the work is continued, 
year after year, until a young, promising forest of pine stretches where 
formerly white sand greeted the eye of the traveller. The outlay for all 
this is charged against the forestry department. The same is true where 
the everlasting fight against the land-devouring seas prevails. Sand 
dunes on the shores of the North and the Baltic Seas are first sown with 
weeds, whose long roots hold the sand and what little earth there may 
be together. Later humus is carried there to be planted with seedlings. 

As a large proportion of the trees of the North German forests con- 
sists of the common pine mentioned above, it may be readily understood 
that the net income therefrom cannot be very large. Still, the govern- 
ment derives a considerable amount of revenue from lands which would 
be looked upon as deserts in our country. In other parts of Prussia, 
and in the rest of Germany, the net income is considerably larger. But 
the main points always are: (1) to sow or plant and let grow all trees 
that promise to pay suflicient interest; (2) to cut and market timber 
whenever it pays best to do so; and (3) to take care that future genera- 
tions are no worse off than the present. 

In the German section at St. Louis nothing attracted so much atten- 
tion as the mutoscope showing magnificent pictures of German forests, 
foresters, lumbermen, etc., a feature of the German exhibit introduced 
upon the request of the United States Bureau of Forestry. The young 
government officers charged with collecting these pictures travelled all 
over the kingdom of Prussia, selecting typical parts of all sorts of for- 
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ests — such as groups of pine, fir, oak, and beech — produced by artificial 
as well as by natural regeneration, plantations, forest gardens, beds of 
seedlings, etc. Photographs were carefully taken and prepared for use 
in the mutoscope, which, indeed, contains a magnificent collection of pic- 


tures. It is certainly no exaggeration to say that even many Americans 
who have travelled extensively in Germany are taken with surprise when 
they see this splendid series of forest pictures. Germans who for many 
years have been living in this country, and still cherish dim memories 
of German woods and forests, hail with delight these pictures as they 
bring back to memory scenes of days long past. The careful study of 
these mutoscope pictures is earnestly recommended to all visitors to 
Washington, where they are now to be brought, as the Prussian Govern- 
ment has presented them to the United States Bureau of Forestry. It 
would perhaps be a good idea to put alongside of them a similar collec- 
tion of scenes of American forests and forestry life. Thus, by means 
of pictures, supplemented by relief maps and models, we were shown 
how the German forest is raised and how it looks under different con- 
ditions. 

The Prussian forestry academies of Eberswalde and Miinden (province 
of Hanover) showed us how the German forester is educated ; and that this 
branch of education also is carried on with genuine German thorough- 
ness may be seen from the course which the student is obliged to pur- 
sue. Thus, the young student, after graduating from the “gymnasium ” 
or “real gymnasium,” and having served one year in the army, spends 
one year in the woods as apprentice under the special supervision of an 
“Oberférster” (superintendent of forestry). After this he studies for 
two years in one of the twoacademies; and the preparatory course closes 
with a year’s study of social economics and law at one of the universi- 
ties. After passing the first scientific examination, which is rather 
severe, the young man — Forstreferendarius as he is now called — 
spends two years more in different divisions to complete his practical 
education in the woods, in lumbering, office work, etc. He then has 
to pass another examination, and, if successful, he becomes a “ Forstas- 
sessor,” and it is only as such that he begins to draw a salary. In the 
course of years, as others resign or die, he becomes “Oberfirster ” and 
is charged with the administration of a forestry division. Finally, at 
about the age of thirty-five, he may settle down and remain at his 
station indefinitely. Those who enter forestry are therefore obliged to 
study very hard, and to support themselves or be supported for a long 
time, and they are shifted about continually, for many years, before they 
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are permitted to settle down. Their pay is not very high. In fact, like 
all government officers in Germany, they are rather poorly paid. But 
they are government officers, and, as such, they enjoy a desirable social 
position, and are provided for in old age. 

If we now look at our own achievements in the field of forestry, we 
have every reason to feel satistied with what we have accomplished, 
provided we bear in mind that our work in it has scarcely begun. But 
while it takes Americans a long time to appreciate the importance of an 
undertaking, it does not take them long to forge ahead when they have 
once made up their minds to do so. 

The first step in the introduction of forestry methods in our country 
was taken about thirty years ago, when the descendants of certain for- 
eigners who had assisted our nation in the war of the revolution were 
invited by the United States government to attend the centennial cele- 
bration. Among the nation’s guests were representatives of the Steuben 
family, one of them being the Prussian “Oberfiérster” Baron von Steu- 
ben, who travelled through the country and was everywhere received 
with genuine American hospitality. The interest which he took in our 
lumber business aroused the attention of some of our public-spirited 
men; and at Cincinnati, in the presence of Baron von Steuben, the 
“American Forestry Association ” was founded. 

Congress was prevailed upon at the time to appropriate funds for the 
establishment of a division of forestry, as a part of the Bureau of Agri- 
culture, at Washington, the agricultural department not yet having been 
created. Fortunately, in seeking a chief for this forestry division, the 
right man for the place was immediately found, in the person of Mr. E. 
B. Fernow, one of the founders of the American Forestry Association, 
and a former Prussian forester who had passed the examinations required 
by the government, but who had resigned from the service soon after the 
Franco-German war, in which he had gallantly fought as a volunteer. 
No easy task awaited him. With a beggarly appropriation, and only 
such little assistance as his friends of the Forestry Association could 
render, he started a movement which did not in any way appeal to the 
commercial sense of the American people. Even such a man as Blaine 
ridiculed the efforts of the “German dreamer” to introduce forestry in 
our country. Citizens of German descent, foremost among them Carl 
Schurz and Oswald Ottendorfer, had for a long time vainly endeavored 
to bring home to their fellow countrymen the lessons of other countries. 
But finally they began to gain ground, as Americans came to recognize 
that our supply of lumber was diminishing; and a number of States 
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created forestry commissions for the purpose of protecting the forests, 
purchasing wooded lands and prohibiting the cutting of timber on State 
grounds. New York went so far as to recognize the question in her 


Even in the early stages the project seemed promising. 
first few years the number of students inceased to about eighty, and it 
was difficult to hold them until graduation, because the demand for 
skilled foresters from all parts of the country soon became so great that 
the young men received flattering offers even before they had attained 
the degree of forestry engineer. Suddenly, however, like a thunderbelt 


Meanwhile the division of forestry had helped along the agitation by 
issuing pamphlets relating to forestry matters, and by publishing the 


That policy 


was a very wise one, as it proved the practical value of forestry methods. 

In 1898, the State of New York took an important step in the right 
direction by creating the State College of Forestry at Ithaca, as part of 
Cornell University. Of this college Dr. Fernow was unanimously 
elected director. In the following year, the legislature appropriated a 


in Franklin 


County, in the heart of the Adirondacks, for demonstration and experi- 
mental purposes, through which Director Fernow was expected to de- 
monstrate that forestry really is a business. He received at the outset a 
working fund of $25,000, and was expected, in due time, 
forest self-supporting. Of course, the land was also to be used as an 


to make the 


During the 


from a clear sky, news was received that Governor Odell, after the ad- 
journment of the legislature, which had unanimously appropriated the 
usual sum of $10,000 for the support of the College, had vetoed this 
item in the annual supply bill. The dissatisfaction in some quarters, 
principally on the part of private landowners in the neighborhood, 
with the administration of the Axton forest was at the root of the mat- 
ter. Instead of trying toabolish this part of the work, which had noth- 
ing to do with the college work proper, at Ithaca, it was deemed the 
safer way to withdraw all State support from the College itself. Of 
course, when the College ceased to exist, no demonstration forest was 
needed. So with one stroke of his pen, Governor Odell abolished our 
fine College of Forestry, and, so to say, threw eighty young men into 
the street. These men were obliged to go to Adrian, Michigan, or to 
Yale; but as most of them were New Yorkers, whose tuition in Ithaca 
was free of charge, it is evident that their parents were subjected to con- 
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siderable expense if they wished their sons to finish their studies. 
Governor Odell, to this day, has failed to explain why he thus ruined 
an educational institution of so much vaiue to the people. 

Without this interference on the part of our governor, Cornell Uni- 
versity would undoubtedly have demonstrated at St. Louis that we really 
know how to conduct and equip a college of forestry. The other two 
colleges just mentioned being still too young to compete with Germany 
in this respect, they preferred not to exhibit at all. But every American, 
and, above all, every New Yorker, knowing this little bit of history, will 
appreciate that, after all, we are not so far backward as we were made 
to appear. 

Meanwhile, the United States Bureau of Forestry has been forging 
ahead in a most satisfactory manner. Dr. Fernow’s successor at Washing- 
ton, Mr. Gifford Pinchot, has effected great changes during his adminis- 
tration; the division of forestry having been raised to the dignity of a 
full-fledged bureau, the annual appropriation for which now reaches 
nearly half a million dollars, permitting the tests begun years ago by 
Dr. Fernow to be carried on upon a much larger scale. Tests of our tim- 
ber — demonstrating resistance to pressure, the loading of beams, ete. — 
which constituted one of the main features of the American exhibit are 
of great value to the lumberman and the builder. These things were 
shown by means of a series of pictures, representing machinery and 
specimens, supplemented by statistical tables illustrating the commercial 
value of different kinds of timber. Among the collection of pictures were 
many colored ones representing typical scenes of American forests, camp 
life, hunting, and lumbering in all parts of our country, from Maine to 
the Pacific coast, and it is most interesting to compare these pictures 
with the corresponding ones of the German exhibit. 

Within recent years, however, the scope of forestry work has become 
largely extended; private parties, clubs, and lumbermen owning large 
tracts of wooded lands having asked for assistance in laying out working 
plans with due regard for artificial and natural regeneration. In this re- 
spect, American forestry travels its own way, regardless of the methods 
of other countries, as it would not do for us to follow blindly in the foot- 
steps of others. True, as in Germany, we have Government and State 
forest reservations, laws protecting forests against fires and wanton de- 
struction by lumbermen, as well as game laws and game and fire wardens. 
But these merely represent police regulations. For administrative pur- 
poses we are to-day educating the foresters of the future, and are placing 


our chief reliance upon the sound business sense of our farmers, private 
30 
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land owners, and wealthy clubs, to develop further such practical for- 
estry methods as are adapted to our conditions. This important point 
has been recognized by the United States Bureau of Forestry, under the 
able leadership of Mr. Pinchot. On a map of huge dimensions, we were 
shown to what extent farmers, clubs, and lumber firms have, with the 
assistance of the bureau, already applied regular forestry methods. Ap- 
plications for directions always receive ready response, it matters not how 
small the estate may be; a working plan being laid out in accordance 
with the conditions. If wealthy men or important firms desire to pro- 
tect their interests by providing constant regeneration of the timber 
harvested, and if the forest area to be subjected to regular administration 
warrants the expense and labor, then careful surveys are made, elaborate 
administration plans based on detailed calculations are worked out, and 
roads (intended for the ready transportation of timber), gardens, plantation 
schools, etc., are provided for. If such an outlay is not warranted by 
the conditions, then the work is more superficially done. But in all 
cases the applicant receives some good advice and encouragement. 

Of the same practical nature was another feature of the American for- 
estry exhibition, namely, the open-air exhibit. Here the practical farmer 
could observe for himself how, through the planting of strips of trees, he 
can best protect his fields against storms, and at the same time provide 
for fuel and wood for household purposes. A whole model prairie farm 
in miniature was reproduced to show the best methods to be followed 
under different conditions. Seed beds of all sorts of forest plants taught 
the farmer how to raise young plants, what shade they require, how 
they must be treated in dry or wet soil, etc. As it is impossible here 
to explain all the details it may suffice to say that the open-air exhibit of 
the United States Bureau of Forestry was to be counted among the most 
valuable exhibits of the whole Fair as far as the advantages to be derived 
by the American farmer are concerned. May it be found that the splendid 
forestry exhibit at St. Louis has given fresh impetus to the introduction 
of sound forestry methods in our country! GUENTHER THOMAS. 





GERMANY THEN AND NOW. 


Wiru the recent death of Herbert Bismarck, the reign of the “Dyn- 
asty Bismarck,” as it has been called, is definitely over and done with. 
Fourteen years have passed since the Iron Chancellor himself retired, 
leaving a clear field for his one-time pupil, young Emperor William II. 
The old man himself died in 1898. His eldest son and chief heir, 
Herbert, has now followed him. His younger son, William, is an intel- 
lectual nonentity, and the present Prince Bismarck is but a seven-year- 
old be vy. 


Within the lapse of those fourteen years, the international situation 
has completely changed for Germany. If the grim old chancellor were 
still alive and in full vigor of mind and body, it is doubtful whether he 
would be able to accommodate himself to the new order of things. I 


judge so from Bismarck’s intense surprise at the outbreak of the Spanish- 
American War, and from the views he voiced when I conversed with 
him on that topic, in May, 1898, just a couple of months before his 
death. He said to me on that occasion: 


This whole war is indefensible on grounds of international equity. It isa war 
of pretext. . . . Spoils, spoils, all else is pretence. That, too, is seen by your pro- 
cedure in the Philippines. The Americans call this Europe of ours effete. Well, 
there must be some truth in it, or else there would have been a united European front 
to oppose and hinder this unrighteous war. 


And the Monroe Doctrine having been broached, he said: 


That is a species of arrogance peculiarly American and inexcusable. You in 
the United States are like the English in that respect: you have profited for ages 
from dissensions and ambitions on the continent of Europe. That insolent dogma, 
which no single European power has ever sanctioned, has flourished on them. 

No, I am inclined to think Bismarck would not have been able to 
“find himself” anew in these totally novel conditions which have been 
projected upon the world’s stage since his time, nay, even since his 
death. For all his convictions and experiences had root in conditions 
now outworn and outlived. 


It was at the Congress of Berlin, in 1878, that Germany and Bis- 
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marck were on the summit of power. Bismarck then was enthroned 
like Zeus on high Olympus. True, he modestly spoke of himself as the 
“honest broker” (ehrliche Makler) in international affairs, but in reality 
he felt himself the arbiter of Europe. The United States at that time 
was not yet in world politics — she held aloof from it, in fact — and the 
Monroe Doctrine still meant solely mutual non-interference, 7.¢., non- 
interference by Europe in American matters, and non-interference by 
the United States in European as well as Asiatic and African matters. 
The first departure by us from that rule, at that period still universally 
accepted both by the Republican and the Democratic party, came with 
the creation of the Congo Free State — largely at the instance of Wash- 
ington statesmen —and the establishment of a modus vivendi in Samoa 
by the tripartite agreement between this country, England, and Germany. 

Well, in 1878 Germany was “on top.” The Congress of Berlin was 
dominated by Bismarck. It was the simple recognition of an acknowl- 
edged fact which made Anton von Werner, the noted historical painter, 
produce that famous canvas now hanging in the great hall of the Chan- 
cellerie in Wilhelmstrasse, Berlin, showing Bismarck towering as a 
giant over the other statesmen and diplomats forming part of that gath- 
ering. France was still on her knees and in daily mortal terror of an 
attack from her conqueror; the French army only in process of forma- 
tion and complete reorganization; her finances exhausted by the enor- 
mous war indemnity; her spirit crushed. Russia, though just issuing 
from a successful war with Turkey, had strained afl her resources, mili- 
tary and monetary, to the utmost to achieve this barren victory, and was 
absolutely in no condition to refuse the “advice ” of England, Austria, 
and Germany, which bade her be content with the mere “glory ” of hav- 
ing vanquished the Moslem padishah. Russia had overreached herself 
at San Stefano and now had to pay the penalty. Austria and Italy 
were about to form the Triple Alliance with Germany. Austria was 
still bleeding from her own hostile encounter with Prussia in 1866, and 
dependent on her quondam foe to throw her, too, a sop in the shape of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, as a welcome result of Russia’s struggle with 
Turkey, and with her clever premier, Count Andrassy, looking up to 
Bismarck as the unexcelled master of statecraft. Italy, after straining 
every nerve to the breaking point to attain to the rank of a great Power, 
having very recently won her consolidation and independence, naturally 
looked to her Prussian ally of 1866 to vouchsafe her existence. 

And finally England. Though Disraeli’s consummate skill in for- 
eign politics had again and again temporarily checked Russia in her 
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advance eastward; though his sovereign had been proclaimed Empress 
of India; though Cyprus had been added to the important é¢apes of Brit- 
ish possessions; nevertheless, England was neither able nor willing to 
go to war with Russia single-handed. Thus it was that crafty Beacons- 
field used with unexampled adroitness this same Congress of Berlin to 
tear out of the paws of the clumsy northern Bear the spoils of the Peace 
of San Stefano; and in accomplishing this he had to rely mainly on the 
weight of Germany’s influence and on the authority of Bismarck’s 
counsel. One and all of the great Powers, though for differing motives, 
regarded Bismarck as their umpire in the great game of diplomacy. 

The congress over, the delegates went home. Russia retired to her 
lair in impotent wrath. Rightly or wrongly, her chancellor, Prince 
Gortchakoff, her master, Alexander II, and all her public men held that 
Russia had been betrayed by Bismarck. Sullenly Russia nursed her 
vindictive feelings, and from the Congress of Berlin dated her design to 
form with France a Dual Alliance, thus to offset and checkmate the 
political combination at the head of which stood Germany —a design 
which, a number of years later, was actually consummated. Of all the 
Powers represented at the great congress, England and Turkey were the 
sole gainers. Bismarck’s réle of “honest broker” was over. From 1878 
on he had lost the confidence of Russia. His plan, the renewal of the 
Holy Alliance, the Three Emperors’ Combination, was frustrated. 

From that year dates a new political configuration. Gradually the 
European chessboard assumed a new look. Russia became Germany’s 
outspoken antagonist, as for many years past she had been England’s. 
Holding the centre of continental Europe, the Triple Alliance faced 
threateningly westward and northward. There were several incidents 
showing that war hung in the balance. The Schnaebele frontier affair 
and the Boulanger craze came within a hair’s breadth of precipitating 
another Franco-German collision. Russia under Alexander III went on 
massing her cohorts on the German and Austrian borders, and Bismarck 
rose in the Reichstag and said, with unmistakable reference to Russia: 
“We Germans fear God, and none beside.” He published in his organ, 
the Berlin “Post,” that sensational editorial, “On the Knife’s Edge” 
(Auf des Messers Schneide), in which he assured Russia that if she 
wanted war, why, she could have it. 

When the present imperial head of Germany ascended the throne, 
in 1888, the chancellor was old (seventy-three) and self-opinionated, 
accustomed to having his own way, impatient of any restraint or control 
whatever. When the Kaiser was still plain Prince William, Bismarck 
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had said, apropos of him: “He will be his own chancellor!” And after 
mutual but vain efforts to get along together, these two definitely agreed 
to disagree, and the “faithful servant of William I” yielded the pas, so 
to speak, to his “young master,” and went into exile, and the subse- 
quent proceedings interested him no more. 

The young Kaiser found Germany’s political horizon beset with dark, 
lowering clouds. Russia inimical; France more than ever the “heredi- 
tary foe”; in Russia the anti-German Pan-Slavic movement cresting 
the waves; in France the Déroulédes and Boulangers, with the League 
of Patriots, inciting to a war of revenge. The alliance with Austria and 
Italy was the only staff on which the young ruler could lean at first, 
and this staff was of unknown strength and his allies of untested faith. 
The world was prejudiced against him personally; he was regarded as a 
hotspur, a firebrand. He had to outlive this erroneous impression, and 
that required time — years. 

This, then, was what William II found when, after Bismarck’s 
retirement, he took stock of his available assets, shortly after ascending 
the throne of an empire even younger than himself. And now let us 
glance at the enormous changes that have been wrought in the condi- 
tions under which Germany since then has been, and still is, living. 

Within the last fourteen years has taken place a complete turnover in 
world politics. In fact, the very term “world politics,” and, in its full 
sense, the thing for which it stands, the interdependence of the leading 
countries of the world, Have only come into being since. Up to 1890 
Europe was the radiating centre of general politics, the point whence 
war or peace might issue. This country stood aside and pursued the 
even tenor of its ways, unmolested but also unconsidered. Japan was 
still in the making and wholly foreign to international diplomatic cal- 
culations. Asia and Africa were deemed solely continents for coloniza- 
tion and commercial exploitation. But there have happened four great 
events completely metamorphosing the general aspect: (1) The Chino- 
Japanese collision of 1894-95; (2) the Spanish-American war; (3) Brit- 
ain’s South African conflict; and (4) the present tremendous struggle 
between Japan and Russia. These four events are of such recent date 
that we, the contemporaries, have not yet gained the right focus whence 
to view them in the proper perspective. But each of them has been of 
the greatest moment to Germany. 

The war between Japan and China for the first time demonstrated 
to the Occident that a new and ambitious Power had arisen in the Ex- 
treme East, in a quarter of the world where scarcely anybody had ever 
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dreamed new history should or could be made. It showed as startlingly 
the decrepitude of the one belligerent, the Goliath, as the keen vitality 
of the other, the David. Japan henceforth had to be reckoned with in 
the wide field of politics. Nothing thereafter could or would be done in 
the Far East without taking account of either Japan or China. The 
whole event came in such startling fashion that European statecraft at 
first was paralyzed; and then, on waking to the facts, unbounded aston- 
ishment was succeeded by unbounded indignation. Russia, France, and 
Germany made it their business to stay Japan’s hand and wrest from 
the victor the prize. England, still in an undecided frame of mind, 
looked supinely on; so did the United States, at least until John Hay 
took a hand in international politics. Having coerced Japan, the same 
three Powers proceeded swiftly to make good their own hold on con- 
quered and humiliated China. Particularly as to Germany, the Kaiser 
was quick in seizing his opportunity. Kiaochao became the nucleus of 
Germany’s new power in the Far East. The seizure of Kiaochao was 
effected by the Kaiser personally; aged and feeble Prince Hohenlohe, 
then the imperial chancellor, was never consulted about it; neither was 
the Reichstag or any of the smaller German sovereigns, the Kaiser’s 
“colleagues,” as he calls them. 

Since 1897, the year of the Kiaochao occupation, dates Germany’s 
political influence and her enormously growing trade in the Far East. 
New German steamer lines to the Far East were established or the 
facilities of existing ones multiplied; British coastwise lines were pur- 
chased; many new consulates were created; railroads in Shantung and 
other provinces of China were built and mines opened; warehouses and 
new firms were established along the Yangtse Valley and in the treaty 
ports, as well as in Japan, Siam, etc. In short, Germany’s trade with 
Far Asia has been quadrupled since 1897. What Count von Biilow, 
the present imperial chancellor, said in the Reichstag anent the occupa- 
tion of Kiaochao, “We must have our place in the sun!” has come true. 
Andremember! Kiaochao could never have become German in the first 
place except by Russia’s connivance. Germany recognizes the fact that 
to nurse and increase her interest in China and the Far East, the friend- 
ship of Russia is of the utmost importance to her. 

The Spanish-American War of 1898 had an even greater influence 
in moulding the Germany of to-day, though in different ways and in 
some not so desirable from the German point of view. At one stroke 
the United States became a full-fledged World Power. In both hemi- 
spheres and simultaneously our army and navy proved their mettle, 
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and showed that they were serious factors to be reckoned with. Europe 
stood aghast. The despised Yankee — another nation of soulless, meek 
shopkeepers, it had been believed — suddenly stood revealed as a friend 
or foe not to be despised. This was the second advent of a new World 
Power, Japan being the first; and the balance of power, the equilibrium 
so painfully and artfully maintained for a generation, and of late years 
by means of the Triple and Dual Alliances, was threatened. 

But whereas Japan even after 1895 was taken seriously by but few 
of the old-school diplomats, Europe at once admitted this nation to full 
membership in its inner circles. Nay, a somewhat ludicrous race ensued 
between the different nations of Europe, one tripping over the other in 
its haste to make friends with the United States. Germany was not 
behind in this; that is, the Kaiser was not. His nimble intellect had 
quickly grasped the full significance of the events of 1898. His people, 
slower to move and slower to perceive, held rather back; in fact, are 
still rather holding back. Then, by rapid strides, came the industrial 
hegemony of the United States — the commercial invasion of Europe, the 
“American peril.” That at least was readily appreciated by the Ger- 
man people, the German economists, the German political minds. 
Whether for Germany’s weal or woe, she made up her mind that here- 
after the American was no negligible quantity in trade and industry. 

Not quite so vivid or vital an effect on Germany had the South Afri- 
can war waged by Britain. And yet it was considerable enough, 
though in the main indirect. From the first Germany’s sympathies 
were with the Boers, partly for reasons of blood-relationship — for there 
is far more Teutonic than Huguenot blood among the Afrikanders 
— partly because they were the under dog in the fight, but perhaps even 
more largely out of that sentiment of Anglophobia which has been 
strong in the German bosom during the past two decades. One more 
consideration must be cited. German colonial enthusiasts expected an 
extension of German influence and an acquisition of new German colo- 
nies after the longed-for defeat of England in South Africa. This last- 
mentioned consideration was probably the only one that swayed the 
Kaiser and the German colonial office, as it had swayed the Kaiser in 
1896, when sending that mischief-making congratulatory despatch to 
“Oom Paul,” on the repulse of Dr. Jameson. 


This strong German sympathy with England’s enemies —a sympa- 
thy, too, which often found vent in objectionable ways — could not fail 
to enkindle anew the flames of Germanophobia in British hearts. Thus 
it has happened that Britons — more as individuals than as a nation ~ 
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have perhaps never hated so cordially as they have hated their German 
cousins all these years, and more particularly since 1896. A reflex of 
this has been noticeable throughout, both in English public opinion, as 
mirrored in the press and in Parliament, and in the English foreign pol- 
icy. It led for a time to England’s “splendid isolation,” and more 
lately to England’s frantic offers of friendship to this nation, and still 
more recently to her rapprochement with France, Italy, and even Aus- 
tria. How much, in the last analysis, of this English hatred of Germany 
is due to commercial jealousy and the bitter feeling of successful Ger- 
man competition, I do not pretend to say; but it is quite safe to assume 
that the share is a large one, for there are all sorts of indications to this 
effect. However this may be, the important fact in this connection 
remains that the former Anglophilism of Germany is gone, and that 
Britain’s friendly regard for Germany is gone even more completely. 

Lastly, as to the present conflict between Russia and Japan. I have 
already pointed out one or two of the reasons which tend to draw Ger- 
many to Russia’s side in that struggle for supremacy in Far Asia. But 
others have supervened since 1895. Germany’s growing political isola- 
tion in Europe and the loosening of the ties which have bound the Triple 
Alliance together for many years — of which more anon — are among 
these. This isolation has become manifest only during the past two 
years, and the breaking-up of the Dreibund also about that length of 
time. With it has come a growing desire on the part of Germany to 
seek a friend in Russia, an ally, if possible. Commercial considerations 
are next in order. Contrary to the experience of almost all other coun- 
tries, even France included, Germany’s trade with Russia has been pro- 
gressing rapidly and immensely. A victorious Japan means a stum- 
bling-block in Germany’s way in the Far East, an uncomfortable neighbor 
and competitor, both political and commercial. 

If Russia were to get the upper hand of Japan in the end, Germany’s 
interests of every kind would be best subserved. But even with Russia 
beaten and ousted from Manchuria — and Germany’s trade in that region 
is very small and offers little prospect — Germany’s interests in the Far 
East would still lie on the side of the great Northern Power. For the 
development of Russia’s acknowledged Asiatic possessions — Siberia and 
the Amoor region, Transbaikalia and Bokhara, etc. — must in any event 
proceed ; and with Russia’s own industry still in the infantile stage, and 
with a new and favorable Russo-German commercial treaty just con- 
cluded, giving the trade relations between the two countries stability and 
mutual profitableness for a number of years to come, it is manifestly 
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Germany’s advantage to maintain relations of the utmost friendliness 
with her big, overgrown neighbor. 

As a consequence, direct or indirect, of all these changes have come 
others. I refer to the Dreibund,the Dual Alliance between France and 
Russia, the cordial understanding between the United States and Eng- 
land, the pact of friendship between England and France, the Anglo- 
Japanese alliance, and the newly inaugurated policy of international 
reciprocity or arbitration treaties. All these matters are of weighty sig- 
nificance to Germany, but the practical nullification of the Triple Alliance 
holding Germany, Austria, and Italy together is of greatest import to 
her; and of all the single factors in international politics this one has 
modified Germany’s attitude far more than any other. This needs some 
explanation. 

Until very recently the Triple Alliance was considered the keynote 
to Germany’s position as a young World Power. As a matter of fact, in 
German official utterances it is still so held. On the nominal renewal 
of the political understanding between Germany, Austria, and Italy, 
denominated the Dreibund, Count von Biilow gave expression to the high 
estimation in which he claimed to hold this political configuration even 
at thisday. The German official press, as in duty bound, followed suit. 
But these pretences have deceived nobody at all conversant with the 
real facts. Certainly they have not deceived one single cabinet, and 
scarcely one practical politician in Europe or America. The unofficial 
press of the three countries composing the Triple Alliance has for several 
years past pointed out the plain signs marking the merely formal charac- 
ter of the former strong compact, the evidences of its decay, the unreli- 
ability of the mutual bond, the divergent interests that have superseded 
harmonious ones. 

Economically the relations between the three countries have never 
been close nor of first-rate importance. Italy has always, and of neces- 
sity, relied far more upon France as an economic complement of her own 
resources than upon either Germany or Austria. But for years there 
was a tariff war raging between Italy and France, and only since its ces- 
sation has Italy begun to prosper once more. Politically, too, Italy 
naturally gravitates toward France, the nation to which, above all others, 
she owes her new-won consolidation and independence. But this natu- 
ral bent of mind was for many years held in check by various causes, 
such as the papal problem and the question of temporal power, Italy’s 
colonial fever, leading to her reverses in Abyssinia, and her aspirations 
in Tunis, Tripoli, and Morocco, in which she was outflanked by France, 
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and so forth. These points of difference have now been adjusted or 
have otherwise ceased to disturb the Italian mind. As for Italy’s in- 
most political sentiments toward Austria, history gives answer. The 
recent strong reappearance of the Italia Irredenta movement, the national 
Italian agitation for the “liberation from the Austrian yoke ” of the Ital- 
ian-speaking provinces and districts in Austria-Hungary, that is, the 
southern part of the Tyrol, Trieste and vicinity, Dalmatia, etc., altogether 
comprising some of the most valuable portions of the Hapsburg monarchy, 
with a population of several millions, speaks in itself volumes for the 
real aspirations of the Italian people. In their heart of hearts, the Ital- 
ians hate and distrust Austria. 

As between Germany and Austria the facts are quite similar. The 
Hungarians for the time being desire the continuance of the alliance 
with Germany, not because of any love for the Germans, but because 
this alliance will permit them to go on “playing the first fiddle” in the 
Dual Monarchy. But the twenty millions of Slavs within Austria-Hun- 
gary are strong opponents of this alliance. The German-speaking ele- 
ment in Austria-Hungary — altogether about twelve millions strong, 
though scattered, or at least not inhabiting contiguous territory — has 
been thrust from its one-time position of political predominance, and at 
present constitutes a disrupted and impotent minority. Race strife 
within the monarchy has been ‘bitter for years. This again has reacted 
on the many-tongued army, seriously detracting from its efficiency in 
time of war, and thus Austria-Hungary is in any event no longer a very 
valuable ally of Germany. Economically, the growth of an indigenous 
industry in Austria and Hungary both has made the strenuous German 
competition more and more irksome. This, too, is the chief reason why 
Germany has found it impossible so far to renew her old commercial 
treaty with her Austrian ally; and Germany’s new commercial treaty 
with Russia again interferes most seriously with Austria’s and Hun- 
gary’s agricultural exports to Germany. It is deemed impossible at 
present to reconcile these vital economic differences between the two 
empires. To cap it all, Italy for some time has shown strong French 
and British predilections, both political and economic. In a word, 
though the Triple Alliance still exists on paper, its spirit is dead. Pos- 
sibly it may hang together for another number of years, provided always 
that no important complications arise meanwhile. As an actual, living 
factor in international politics, however, the Dreibund even now has 
ceased to exist. 

That Bismarck, the creator of the Triple Alliance, was not blind to 
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the centrifugal forces which are now disrupting his work, is shown by 
his Memoirs. In the second volume of that interesting book he says 
(the translation is my own): 


The Triple Alliance is a strategic position which, in view of the dangers 
threatening at the time of its conclusion, was advisable, and was the best that could 
be attained under existing circumstances. It has from time to time been prolonged, 
and we may succeed in prolonging it again; but no lasting treaty of this kind is 
possible between great Powers, and it would be unwise to regard it as a secure 
foundation for every kind of emergency, which may change in the days to come the 
conditions, needs, and sentiments which once made it possible. 


This paragraph, written shortly before his death, shows that Bis- 
marck himself had begun to have strong misgivings as to the intrinsic 
and lasting force of this tripartite agreement. He explains, too, that 
his motive in concluding the three-cornered alliance was, primarily, 
his assumption that a war with Russia was likely to come at that time 
(1879), and that the admission of Italy was designed to safeguard Ger- 
many against French aggression. It will be noted that neither of these 
contingencies figures now among the probabilities of the near future. 
Hence, adopting Bismarck’s own reasoning, the raison d’étre of the 
Triple Alliance has ceased, or at least become inoperative. 

This view of the case, however, becomes much stronger when other 
attendant circumstances are taken into consideration. .One of these is 
the evident fact that the Dual Alliance, the agreement between Russia 
and France which was to offset the Dreibund, has lost its aggressive 
character, or, perhaps, better put, the aggressive features which the 
political world at first generally imputed to it. That its terms never 
obligated, on the one hand, Russia to aid France in a war of aggression 
upon Germany, or, on the other hand, France to help Russia in a simi- 
lar case, is now recognized uniformly. Again, that the revanche idea 
is surely if slowly being superseded in France by healthier and saner 
aspirations, and that within less than another generation it will proba- 
bly have died out, is also to be taken into account. Indeed, even at 
this hour the revanche idea has ceased measurably to influence France 
in her foreign policy. It is now something to coquet with rather than 
to furnish the incentive to public action, although it would be expecting 
too much from French vainglory to have all public parties and public 
men in France admit this outright before their electors. But I main- 
tain that the revanche idea has ceased to exist as part of the programme 
of any large or influential body of men in France, and that is quite 
enough to eliminate it from practical politics. 
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Indeed, it is even quite safe to claim more than this. No small 
portion of the French people to-day considers an entente cordiale with 
Germany, or the occasional alliance of the two nations for some specific 
purpose, feasible and advantageous. Nay, such joint action has taken 
place, now and then, within the last ten years — in the case of Japan in 
1895, in the case of England in West Africa, etc. And why not? 
The French as a nation harbored precisely the same amount of animosity 
toward the English after Waterloo. And yet, forty years later, the 
French and English were allies in the Crimea and fought shoulder to 
shoulder. 

Nevertheless, it is quite admissible to speak of the “growing isola- 
tion” of Germany. England is hostile; England and the United States 
have come closer together than they ever were before; France and Rus- 
sia, though their alliance no longer turns its point toward Germany, 
are, for all that, allies. England and France have lately become ex- 
tremely friendly; and Italy, Germany’s nominal ally, is desperately 
flirting with both France and England. In these circumstances it was 
but natural, almost unavoidable, that Germany should make advances 
to Russia. She chose a time when Russia was particularly susceptible 
to such wooing arts; a time when Russia was at war with a foe she had 
despised, and who yet was defeating her in a number of engagements by 
land and sea; a time when the “benevolent neutrality ” shown by Ger- 
many was of decided value to Russia; a time when German capital came 
forward with large loans to Russia, after the proverbial stocking of the 
myriad small French rentier had been practically depleted by many 
previous loans to Russia, and when neither London nor New York 
seemed willing-to become sponsor for fresh Muscovite loans. 

In a word, then, we see at present —and this is the latest turn of 
the international wheel of political fortune —a recrudescence of Russo- 
German friendship, a friendship which, after enduring for over a cen- 
tury (1761-1878) unbrokenly, had for a space been superseded by a 
bitter and rancorous hostility. This hostility outlived Alexander III 
and lasted well into the present Czar’s reign. It had been fed from 
various sources, but the Pan-Slavic movement was the one of greatest 
importance. Skobeleff, the idol of the Russian army, had asked Alexan- 
der III naively, on the occasion of a great review of troops: “Little 
Father, when are we going to march against the Germans?” Gourko had 
openly preached war against Germany while he was Governor-General 
at Warsaw. Ignatieff, the all-powerful Minister of the Interior; Kat- 
koff, the influential editor of the Moscow “Gazette”; and Dragomiroff, 
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the dashing general, all agreed for years that Germaniam esse delendam. 
But under the present Czar this hostility gradually died away. 

Since 1897, little by little, the old friendship with Germany has been 
mended and patched up, irrespective of the French alliance. And dur- 
ing the continuance of this present war with Japan, it may be said that 
the official relations between Germany and Russia have been growing 
better and closer with every walloping the Japanese have administered 
to the troops of Nicholas II. Germany throughout has been going to the 
very limit in her complaisance to Russia at all compatible with the term 
neutrality. Overland she has furnished Russia with part of the enor- 
mous material needed for the provisioning of the Russian army and navy, 
and: with many of the objects of every description which the suddenly 
arising needs of belligerent Russia required. The Russo-German fron- 
tier stations since June last have been fairly gorged with the overabun- 
dance of this material. Of course, German industry has been greatly 
profiting thereby. Official German statistics show that exports to Rus- 
sia since the outbreak of the war with Japan have risen to nearly double 
what they were before. Since 1894—the date when Count Caprivi 
concluded a new German-Russian commercial treaty — Germany by easy 
stages became by far Russia’s best customer, and vice versa. For a 
number of years past the Russo-German trade has become a full 
third of Russia’s entire foreign trade, and under the terms of the treaty 
just concluded by Count Biilow the figures are bound to rise still 
further. 

Another item, one of even greater magnitude, in the recent tightening 
of relations between the two countries is the personal friendship of the 
tworulers. William II has often been taken to task by the liberal press of 
Germany — not to mention that of England or America — for the rather 
ostentatious manner in which he has shown his regard for Russia and 
Nicholas If. When he sent a bombastic telegram to his Wyborg regi- 
ment on the eve of its departure for the Far Asiatic seat of war, he was 
harshly criticised by the press in this country and elsewhere. But the 
telegram served its turn admirably. In Russia it was regarded as a sin- 
cere proof of friendship, all the sweeter when contrasted with anti-Rus- 
sian comments it had aroused in England and America. A strong per- 
sonal friendship between the rulers of such countries as Russia and 
Germany means vastly more than would be the case in more liberally 
governed countries — countries where a personal régime is unknown and 
public opinion is unshackled. Besides utterances by the Kaiser which 
have become public, some were sent by him to Nicholas II since the 
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first shots were fired at Port Arthur and Chemulpo that have not been 
given publicity. 

And besides these many evidences of pro-Russian sympathy given by 
William IT personally, official Germany has put Russia under obligations 
for the space of a twelvemonth past and over by keeping strict watch 
over Russian conspirators — from the downright Nihilist and dynamiter 
to the mild and reasonable reformer — who had sought refuge on German 
soil. Many of these were delivered up to the Russian authorities; oth- 
ers were simply expelled; others again were tried and convicted before 
German courts. The German liberal press and German liberal delegates 
in the Reichstag have condemned these services done pour les beaux 
yeux of the Czar and official Russia; and far be it from me to justify 
these methods. I only mention them to show the reasons operating in 
bringing about the present close friendship between the Governments 
and rulers of the two countries, and to state that even these somewhat 
reprehensible ones have borne their share in the result. There can be 
no possible doubt that large numbers of the German people, perhaps 
the majority, sympathize with Japan in the present struggle and look 
eskance at the closer relations with a nation and Government scarcely 
civilized in the fuller meaning of that term. But as a skilful manceuvre 
to accomplish a given result, and a result perhaps bearing better fruit 
in days to come, the above deserved, nevertheless, some mention. 

Now it is hardly worth while pointing out that this new rapproche- 
ment between Russia and Germany has been aided by other circum- 
stances than those hitherto enumerated. Russia’s old enemy, England, 
suddenly become the friend of France, Russia’s ally! England, the 
friend of France, also the ally of Japan, Russia’s foe! This furnished 
Russian statesmen with food for reflection. In fact, it sobered Russia, 
this rather odd combination. 

For years a large part of the French press has been preaching about 
the “uselessness,” the “folly,” of the alliance with Russia. Out of their 
savings, the French people have loaned to Russia during the past ten 
years a matter of $1,800,000,000. Many Frenchmen think this is all 
the “advantage” their country has had from the political connection 
with Russia. These voices are constantly increasing in volume and 
number. Some of the weightiest publications in France, as, for instance, 
the “Revue des Deux Mondes,” are saying outright that France can 
now do without Russia much better than Russia can do without France. 

It seems that the days of the Dual Alliance are numbered, just as 
are those of the Triple Alliance, and this for similar reasons, namely, 
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because the political conditions which created the Dual Alliance no 
longer exist. Indeed, this seems to be true. The conditions which cre- 
ated both alliances having disappeared, they also must disappear. If an 
alliance between Italy and her late tyrannical oppressor, Austria — Aus- 
tria, which sent Italy’s best sons to the gallows or dungeon for several 
generations; Austria, whose name is still execrated in Milan and Ven- 
ice — seems unnatural, how much more unnatural appears the political 
union between the first daughter of the Revolution, the French nation of 
to-day, and the Russian autocracy, the representative of the hoary, big- 
oted Middle Ages! 

Besides, both Triple and Dual Alliance were the outgrowth of purely 
Old World, of European, conditions, such as they existed before 1894, 
before the appearance in the arena of the two new World Powers, the 
United Statesand Japan. The advent of the two latter necessarily must 
lead to a regrouping of the Powers, and in the midst of the attempt to 
effect such a readjustment we are at present. Probably the end of the 
Russo-Japanese war will see the fruition of these labors. But even now 
it is easy to predict that Germany will be found on the side of Russia, 
definitely ranged there, not so much as a matter of choice as of political 
and economic expediency. There are many loyal sons of Germany who 
deplore this, many who would much rather see their native country 
pulling in the same harness with the more progressive and advanced 
nations. Close political friendship with Russia will mean for the Ger- 
man people political retrogression, though it may mean also greater 
material prosperity. And it may also mean the permanent estrange- 
ment of the two kindred races, the Teutonic and the Anglo-Saxon —a 
possibility almost as much to be deplored for the sake of one as the 
other. But it is hard to see what else Germany can do but contract a 
close political friendship with Russia — what else, that is, when her old- 
time allies are failing her, and when the present political constellation 
seems to make it absolutely incumbent on her to offset England’s hos- 
tility by an active alliance with the only other World Power available. 

WOLF VON SCHIERBRAND. 








